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PLEDGE 


‘India is my country, all Indians are 
my brothers and sisters. 


“J love my country, and I am proud of 
its rich and varied heritage. I shall always 
strive to be worthy of it. 


“I shall give my parents, teachers and all 
elders respect and treat every one with 
courtesy. 


“To my country and my people, | pledge 
my devotion. In their well-being and prospe- 
rity alone lies my happiness.” 
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PREFACE 


Book VIII of the NEW RADIANT READERS has been 
brought out for use in Standard VIII of English medium schools. 

The NEW RADIANT READERS are based on the old 
series “The Radiant Way” and “Radiant Reading” which had 
long been in use all over the country. The old series has been 
thoroughly revised by the elimination of whatever textual mate- 
rial was considered to be unsuitable and out of date and by 
the adaptation of the remaining material to meet the needs ot 
schools and pupils in India today. These Readers also contain 
a great deal of new matter, which has been planned to stimulate 
and satisfy the reading interests of boys and girls. In the pre- 
paration of the series, the syllabus laid down by the prescribing 
authorities has been specially kept in view, and all the required 
topics have been fully covered and presented in an interesting 
manner. 

The poems selected are such as will appeal to the pupils 
and interest them. At least 150 lines must be learnt by heart. 

A notable and significant feature of the NEW RADIANT 
READERS is the variety of exercises given at the end of each 
lesson. These exercises are of a varied nature so as to encourage 
the child to attempt them in a spirit of joy and excitement. They 
are intended to test comprehension and recollection of what has 
been read in the lesson, and also to give practice in the use of 
words and language. 

The revision of the old series involved in the preparation 
of the NEW RADIANT READERS was entrusted to a Board 
of Editors consisting of Mr. C. A. Christie, Principal, Robert 
Money School, Bombay, Mr. A. R. Dawood, former Dy. Director, 
All India Council for Secondary Education, New Delhi, Rev. 
Fr. H. F. Miranda, S.J., Principal, St. Xavier's High School, 
Bombay, and Mr. S. S. Pavri, Principal, Amulakh Amichand 
Bhimji High School, Bombay, to whom our special thanks are 
due. 

We also acknowledge with” thanks the help of Mr. D. H. 
Spencer and Mr. D. P. Byrne of the British Council in Bom- 
bay, who were kind enough to read the typescript. 
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129 l. THE MAN OF THE ISLAND 


= This is an extract from one of the world’s best known books 
jo9f adventure. Jim Hawkins, who tells the story, is the cabin- 
1390Y in a ship that has sailed towards an island in search of 
134reasure hidden by pirates. When the ship anchors near the 
13g!and, some of the crew, who are found to be shady characters 
]42ent on murder and loot, are allowed by the captain to go ashore. 

im quietly goes with them, but runs away from the party as 


145300Nn as they land. 


149 

159From the side of the hill, which was here steep and 
155stony, some gravel was dislodged, and fell rattling and 
160.0unding through the trees. My eyes turned quickly 
oa! that direction, and I saw a figure leap with great 
$ 3apidity behind the trunk of a pine. What it was, 
jeg” hether bear or. man or monkey, I could not tell. It 

seemed dark and shaggy; more I knew not. 


171 I was now, it seemed, cut off upon both sides; 
l4,ehind me the murderers, before me this lurking crea- 
176 re of the woods. And I preferred the dangers that I 

new to those I knew not. I turned on my heel, and 
1g 00king sharply over my shoulder, began to retrace my 
\g3teps in the direction of the boats. 


1% Instantly the figure reappeared. From trunk to 
18 runk it flitted like a deer, running manlike on two legs, 
~ yut unlike any man that I had ever seen, stooping almost 
gn louble as it ran. I stood still and cast about for some 
yj/nethod of escape; and as I was so thinking, the recollec- 

ion of my pistol flashed in my mind. As soon as I 


3/6-emembered this, courage glowed again in my heart; 


= ind I set my face resolutely for this man of the island, 


ah 
Wl 


| Bind walked briskly towards him. 


He was concealed by this time behind another tree 
runk, but he must have been watching me closely, for 


2 THE MAN OF THE ISLAND 


as soon as I began to move in his direction he reappearec 

and took a step to meet me. Then he hesitated, drev m 
back, came forward again, and at last, to my wonde w 
and confusion, threw himself on his knees and held ou s¢ 


his clasped hands. ci 
b 


h 


At that I once more stopped. 

“Who are you?” I asked. i 

‘Ben Gunn,” he answered, and his voice sounde: £ 
hoarse and awkward, like a rusty lock. “Pm poor Bel 
Gunn, I am; and I haven't spoken with a Christian thes € 
three years” 


eared 
drey 
onde 


d ow 
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I could now see that he was a white man like 
myself. His skin was burnt by the sun; even his lips 
were black; and his fair eyes looked quite startling in 
so dark a face. He was clothed with tatters of old ship's 


canvas and old sea cloth; and this was all held together 
by various brass buttons and bits of stick. . 
“Three years!” I cried. “Were you ship-wrecked? 


“Nay, mate,” said he—“marooned.” 

I had heard the word, and I knew it stood for a 
horrible kind of punishment common enough among the 
buccaneers, in which the offender is put ashore with a 
little powder and shot, and left behind on some desolate 
and distant island. 

“Marooned three years agone,” he continued, “and 
lived on goats since then, and berries, and oysters 
And you—what do you call yourself, mate?” 

“Jim,” I told him. ` 

“Jim, Jim,” says he, quite pleased apparently. 
“Well, now, Jim, I've lived that rough as you'd be 
ashamed to hear of. But I had a pious mother— 
remarkably pious, And I was a civil, pious boy myself 
and could rattle off my catechism that fast, as you 
couldn't tell one word from another. And heres what 
it has come to, Jim..... But I’ve thought it all out in 
this here lonely island, and I’m back on piety. Yes, I’m 
bound TIl be good, and I see the way to. And, Jim,” 
looking all round him and lowering his yoice to a 
whisper— ‘Tm. rich.” 


I now felt sure that the poor fellow had gone crazy 
in his solitude, and I suppose I must have shown the 


, feeling in my face, for he repeated the statement hotly : 


“Rich! rich! I say. And TIl tell you what: I'll 
make a man of you, Jim. Ah, Jim, you'll bless your 
stars, you will, you were the first that found me!” 


face, and he tightened his grasp upon my hand, anc 


THE MAN OF THE ISLAND 


And at this there came suddenly a shadow over his 


itt 
raised a forefinger threateningly before my eyes. = 
Adapted from R. L. Stevenson; per 
TREASURE ISLAND per 
reg 
On the passage 
1. Why was Jim frightened when he first saw the man of the W 
islandP in 
2. How did the man behave when Jim advanced towards him? ro 
3. What was peculiar about the man’s appearance and his to 
clothes? 
4. How had he been punished? Why do you think he hac lit 
been punished in this way? fo 
5. What did Ben Gunn mean by saying that he was back o: 
piety’? 
6. How did Gunn show that he was speaking of a secret? i 
Words and phrases 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of you 
own: 
clasped; briskly; solitude; turn on my heel; retrace my 
steps; rattle off. 
9. Which words in the story mean the following? 
firmly; torn pieces of cloth; mad; rough and harsh 
(voice). 
3. Fil! in the blanks with words used in the passage: 


(a) The rock fell ——— and down the hill. 

(b) The creature ——— like a deer from tree to tree. 
(c) A sudden thought —-—— into my mind. 

(d) To my and -———, the beggar threw himself 


on his knees. 


Something to think a out 


You have read the story of Robinson Crusoe, who was ship 


wrecked on an island. now was his life different from that of 
Ben GunnP 
Something to write 


In about a page describe Ben Gunn's first day or days 
after he was marooned on the island. 


— 


— 
5 
> 


2. PENGUINS AT PLAY 


The author or this piece was one of the party who went 
with Captain Scott to the Antarctic, though he was not among 
the ill-fated band who went with Scott to the South Pole and 


i perished in 1912. Here he describes some of the habits of 


penguins, those strange bird inhabitants of the South Polar 
regions. 


Wir the approach of summer, the sea ice broke away 
in patches, leaving open water along the shore of the 
' rookery. Large companies of penguins now went down 
to bathe and to swim under the surface, catching the 
little shrimps which swarmed there. These were their 


food. 


The ice foot was about five feet above the water, 
so that they had to dive in. I soon noticed that they 
never dived in alone, but waited patiently until a little 
crowd had gathered. This was because a fierce kind 
of seal, called a sea leopard, often hid in the water 
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under the overhanging ledge of the ice, waiting to ca, Tt 
the penguins when they dived in. 84 
Each penguin wanted to find out if the coast wa >" 
clear before it entered the water, so those behind tries +t 
to push one of those in front over the edge. When the, SE 
succeeded in doing this, they ali craned their necks t 4° 
see if the penguin they had pushed in was attacked |, P 
a sea leopard. If he was not attacked, all the rest divec 
in and started to swim about, catching shrimps. If 2% 
sea leopard shot out and caught him. the others jus 
stayed where they were, or tried again at anothe 
plate. = 
Soon the water was alive with crowds of penguins tk 
swimming about and shouting at one another like boy, 
at a school treat. The water swarmed with them, al a 
full of the joy of life. bi 
They did not go in merely to fish: they wanted t sx 
enjoy themselves, and the games they played were reall Je 
amazing. There was a swift tide flowing past th 
rookery, bringing with it rafts of ice called ice floes. 3 
crowd of penguins would swim up-stream to the en 
of the rookery. where they would all board an ice fo 
and have a ride on it down to the lower end of th 
rookery. They would then dive into the water, swim C 
all the way back, and board another floe for anothe s 
joy-ride. ə 
As they passed down the rookery, they wouk 3 
shout to the others crowded along the edge of the iœ 4 
These would shout back, and sometimes a few dozet = 
would dive in and swim out to them; they boarded thei 
ice raft until it was so crowded that, as fast as fred > 
penguins climbed on to it, others were pushed off the 
other side. 
Along the ice foot all sorts of games were plavet 
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Their favourite seemed to be the game of ‘touch-last? 

One penguin would walk up to another, give him a 
smack with his flipper, then dash in amongst the crowd, 
& dodging about with the other in hot pursuit. If the 
iq second penguin caught the first, he would give him a 
, quite good-humoured smack in return. They would 
b plav this game for hours. 
rey Thev seemed to love climbing. There was a 
t grounded iceberg, fifty feet high. separated from the 
rookery by a few hundred yards of open water. Al] day 
long there was a procession of} penguins swimming to 
and from this berg. 

L We watched them through field-glasses. When 
"they reached the berg, they climbed up its side by 
°) quite a difficult path; it took them about a quarter of 
“an hour of laborious climbing to get to the top. Each 
bird had a look around, then climbed down again and 
ltswam back to the rookery. They did it because they 
i loved climbing. 
th `~ 


[Us 
he 


Surg.-Commander Murray Levick 
‘in ‘The Listener. 


yp On the passage 
tJ. What did | the penguins feed on? 

2. Why did the penguins not dive at once inte the water? 
13 How did they find out that the water was safe? 
i 4. How did the penguins enjoy themselves on the ice Hoes? 
go. What was their favourite game? 
6. How did the writer know that the penguins loved climbing? 
87 What did they climb? 
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Language study 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of you 
own: 


swarmed; patiently; dodging; boarded; processior 
with the approach of; in hot pursuit. 


bo 


How does the writer say there were many penguins in th 
water? 


3. Which word in the story describes hard work? 
4. (a) Each penguin wanted to find out if the coast was clea: 
(b) If he was attacked, all the rest dived in. 


In the first sentence if means ‘whether’, and the clause 
introduces is a noun clause. 


In the second sentence if means ‘on the condition that’, ar 
the clause it introduces is an adverb clause of condition, 


Name the clause after if in each of the following sentence: 
(1) They wanted to see if the penguin was attacked. (2) If 
sea leopard caught him, the others stayed away. (3) She w 
certainly come if you call her. (4) I wondered if he was . 
home. (5) Try and see if you can open this box. (6) If we ha 
the money, we would have helped him. 


Something to talk about 


Did you ever watch a bird or an animal at play? Describ 
what you saw. 


Something to think about 


Why is ‘sea leopard’ a good name for the seal which catch 
penguins? 


Something to find out 
(a) Where is the Antarctic? Why is Captain Scott's nan 
always connected with it? 
(b) The place where the penguins live is called a rooken 


What kind of birds would you usually expect to Ñ 
in a rookery? 


3. CAUGHT IN A BLIZZARD —I 


This story, taken from a book written by a well-known 
woman traveller, tells of a journey made by a reindeer sledge 
across Lapland, in the far north of Europe. A Lapp named 
Per, aided by a companion, is in charge of the sledges. The 
Lapps ride in baggage sledges called pulkas. 


Dusk was fast approaching as we left Romsdal. At first 
the drive was sheer delight. The sky had cleared, and 
the evening glow on the mountains, the clear frosty air, 
and the new adventure that I was enjoying, all served 
to put me in the highest of spirits. I felt I could go on 
happily like this for hours. 

With the approach of darkness, however, things 
became less pleasant, for the cold increased consider- 
ably, and, as we began to climb slowly up into the hills, 
we met an icy wind which forced me to cover my face 
with a woollen: shawl, and made me think with regret 
of shelter and the joys of a warm fire. 

After a while we reached a bare, wind-swept 
plateau, which seemed to be in the very heart of the 
mountains. Far in the distance I heard the dismal, 
long-drawn note of some dogs howling: at least 1 hoped 
they were dogs, for the sound was unpleasantly like the 
baying of wolves. Whatever it was, it was too far away 
to be alarming. 

Peeping out from beneath the shelter of my shawl, 
I took a hasty look round, and saw we had come upon 
a solitary Lapp seated on a log. He was resting his 
reindeer, and we stopped to do the same. 

Per and his friend lit their pipes and talked with 
the Lapp for some while, after they had exchanged 
greetings in the customary way by placing their right 
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hands on each others shoulders and murmuring, 
‘Bouris, bouris.. A Lapp always does this on meeting 
another, after which the two exchange snuff or tobacco, 
and politely inquire after each other's families or 
reindeer. 

Having finished their smoke, the Lapps jumped into 
their pulkas, and off we started once more. 


[The party soon arrived at a fjellstue, or rest-hut, where 
they spent the night, setting out again next morning. | 


It was 10.30 before we left next morning, as the 
reindeer were away hunting for moss and had to be 
caught and rounded up. 

While { was sitting in my sledge waiting to start, 
an amusing incident happened. I was throwing m; 
shawl over my shoulders when my reindeer caught sight 
of it, took fright, and, plunging forward, attempted to 
bolt away with me. 


Fortunately he was unable to get far, since he was 
attached to another sledge by a long rope wound round 
his horns. As a result he careered madly round and 
round in a circle like a teetotum top. while my sledge 
bumped and swayed behind him, much to the amuse- 
ment of the Lapps. 


I clung to the side of the sledge, weak with 
laughter, till at last the reindeer became wound up in 
his rope and we came to a standstill. This business 
over, the remainder of the sledges and pulkas were got 
into line, and, to the merry tinkling of the bells and 
the excited barking of the dogs, we were off. 


One of the reindeer who pulled the baggage pulkas 
was tied to the back of my sledge. He had enormous 


Pronounce FYELL-stoo-e. 
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' horns which sometimes came alarmingly near, for he 
had an unpleasant habit of sniffing at my head, and now 
and then attempting a nibble at my leather helmet. 

Finally he became so annoying that I had to turn round 
more than once and push his eager nose away. 


) 


On the passage 


l. 


no 


How did the writer enjoy the drive in the beginning? 
What happened as darkness came on? 
Describe the meeting with the Lapp. 


Why was the party late in leaving the rest-hut in the 
morning? 


‘Whatever it was, it was too far away to be alarming 
Refer this statement to the context. 


© Words, phrases and sentences 


Use the following words in sentences of your own: 
considerably, dismal, solitary, customary, adventure, 


enormous. 


Use the following in sentences of your own: 
in the heart of; long-drawn; to take fright; to plunge 
forward. 


Explain the following: 

(3) The drive was sheer delight. 

(b) All served to put me in the highest of spirits, 

(c) He careered madly round and round in a circle like a 
teetotum top. 


Something to find out 


(a) Someone who lives in Lapland is called a Lapp. 
What ward is used for a person who lives in: 
Scotland, Ceylon, France, Burma, China? 

(b) Why would the reindeer be looking for moss? 


4. CAUGHT IN A BLIZZARD — II 


Tue sky had been grey and overcast all the aoe 
and about midday snow started to fall heavily. § ae 
the landscape was hidden in a snow fog. A kec 
north-east wind made the cold intense, and I was fosft 
to bury my face in my shawl, which soon became ha 
with ice from my frozen breath and the driving sihe 

For hours we struggled slowly and painfully on 
and down mountain slopes and over a great des: 
plateau. The fog had now become so dense that it 
alt we could do to find our way. The wind was 
turning the snow-fall into a blizzard, and the rein 
were having very great difficulty in struggling ag 
it, and were beginning to show signs of tiring. 
and again they would lie down, while the dogs, v 
energy never seemed to fail, would race up and i 
beside them with short sharp barks, as if to enco 
them to go on again. 

in spite of my furs, I was beginning to feel 
cold, and was half buried under the snow with ¥ 
the sledge had become covered. Now and th 
pinched and rabbed my face in order to make ce 
that it was pot becoming frost-bitten. 

The hours passed slowly by, till at last dar 
fell. Still we plodded on, the reindeer making + 
any headway, while the wind moaned and sere 

_ like a live thing, and the snow whirled in wild 
against our faces. 

As we crossed the great Storvatn lake, sevet 
long, the wind swept with such increasing furs 
dared not lift a corner of the shawl covering ™ 
I was beginning to wonder if this nightmare drive’ 
go on for ever when at last I felt my sledge cc™ 
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tandstill. 


o It was too dark to see the others, and, for one 
\orrible moment, I feared my reindeer had become un- 
ed from the back of Per’s pulka, and that I had been 

‘fot behind. Staring anxiously into the gloom, I was 

Mhankful to see the Lapp struggling towards me through 


Nhe deep snow. 
On 
Oe 


ley Hee, 
tit (Bay 


Ae 
Se 
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PE Wace aT a a a ee -À 
I could now see that the wearv reindeer were all 
” lying down. Even the dogs were subdued for once; 
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they were no longer barking, but huddled together a: 
panting, with tongues lolling out. Could it be that ¢ 
deer were unable to go any further? I imagined 
night out in the blizzard in a dug-out of snow. with m 
sledge turned up on end as a shelter, and found ¢ 
prospect far from pleasing! The next moment, to 2 
great relief, Per was bending over me and shouting 
my ear to make himself heard above the storm, whi 
every moment was becoming worse, and I caught t 
welcome words, ‘Mollesjok’ fjellstue!’ 


The misery and the cold of the last eight hou 
were all forgotten in the joyous thought of warm: 
food and shelter. Climbing with difficulty out of è 
sledge in my unwieldy furs, I plunged as best I cou 
through the deep snow, sinking above my knees at ev: 
step, up to the door of a tiny log hut which I could } 
see in the darkness about a hundred yards away. 


Pronounce MOoL-es-yok. 


On the passage 


1. How did the reindeer and the dogs behave when the è 
zard started? 


9. What was the effect of the cold and the wind on the writ 


3. What fear seized the writer when her sledge came t 
standstill? 


4. Show how the blizzard depressed even the dogs later % 
What good prospect made the writer happy? 
Words and phrases 


Use the following words and phrases in sentences of | 
own: 


desolate; make headway; come to a standstill; subd? 
te my great relief; unwieldy. 


Son 
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2 Fill in the blanks with words used in the passage, and find 
out the exact meaning of each of the words: 


(a) The cold was and the fog soon became 


(b) The wind and like an animal in pain. 

(c) The snow in wild against our faces. 

(d) The dogs were — together and their tongues 
were out. 


Something to think about 

4 Select some other suitable titles for this passage. 
Here is one taken from the passage itsclf: “A night- 
mare drive? What is a nightmare? 


2. Why did the dogs huddle together? 
3. Why were the writer’s furs unwieldy? 


5. CAUGHT IN A BLIZZARD — M 


That uight, the next day, and the next night were spent 
resting at the fjellstue. Early on the following morning the 


party set off again. 


AFTER a while the track dipped sharply downhill for 
‘some distance, till we came to the first trees I had seen 
since leaving Bossekop, a forest of snow-laden pines 
through which we drove for some time. It was verv 
still in the woods; we were sheltered from the snow 
and the reindeer made good progress. There was no 
sound except the tinkle of their bells and the curious 
cicking noise caused by their hoofs when raised from 
the ground, the inner parts striking against each other. 

_ My reindeer was tied now to the back of the pulka 
driven by Per’s friend. Soon after entering the forest 
the young Lapp, evidently cheered by the thought 
that we were nearing our journey’s end, started to ioik. 
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This strange and ancient form of song is heard only 
among the Lapps. The words are usually composed on 
the spur of the moment, and express the feelings of the 
singer, or tell of what he sees. 

A Lapp will often sing in praise of his reindeer 
and dogs, or of the warmth of the sun. At other times 
he will compose a song about his friends. I was told 
an amusing story of a Lapp who had composed what 
sounded a very fine joik in honour of the governor of 
his district. When the words were turned into Nor- 
wegian, they proved to be all about that gentleman’s 
bald head! 

Each Lapp has his own special joik, by which his 
friends may recognize him when he calls to them from 
afar, for sounds travel easily over the vast silent snow- 
fields. 

As I listened to the quaint sing-song notes of the 
Lapp, I wondered what he was singing about. Perhaps 
it was about his reindeer and their prowess. It may have 
had a meaning something like this: 

Voia, voia, voia, nana, nana, nana, the finest rein- 
deer in the land running like a flock of birds, 

Voia, voia, voia, nana, nana, nana, big, high-legged, 
when they start to run, 

Voia, voia, voia, nana, nana, nana, then they spring 
till you can see nothing but smoke, then they 
spring like the boiling falls, . 

Voia, voia, voia, nana, nana, nana. 

It was long after dark when, about 7.30, we drew 
up at my destination, having travelled about one 

hundred and twelve English miles since leaving 
Bossekop. My fur cloak, hood, and gloves were stif 
with frozen snow, but I had kept quite warm owing to 
the lack of wind; and except for feeling very tired 1 
was none the worse for my journey, 


Cd 
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The Karasjok’ fjellstue was a very comfortable 
ne. There was a good stove, the place was clean and 
arm, and after an excellent supper I sank between the 
ieets of my little bed. I was soon lost in a dream, in 
hich I found myself riding triumphantly through the 
T on a beautiful white reindeer, with an escort of Lapps 
nging bells and joiking! 
Abridged and adapted from 
Olive Murray Chapman's ACROSS LAPLAND 


Pronounce KAR-as-yok. 


n the passage 
Describe the journey in the pine forest. 
What is very special about a joik’? 
What kind of subjects do the Lapps choose for their songs? 
How is a Lapp recognized at a distance? 
Describe the writer’s condition at the end of the journey. 


Vords and phrases 
Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
sheltered; evidently; ancient; compose; on the spur ot 
the moment; triumphantly; in honour of; journey’s end. 


Fill in the blanks with words from the passage : 
(a) By following the rough 


we came to the village, 


b) Everyone admired the of the skilful huntsmen, 


( 
(c) After a long and weary journey we reached our 
( 


of four 


d) The king went to the meeting with an 
bodyguards. 


jomething to write 


Describe an interesting journey that you have made, giving 
letails of any exeiting experiences you may have had during 
he journey. 
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6. GREAT, WIDE, BEAUTIFUL, 
WONDERFUL WORLD 


In this beautiful little poem, the poet shows how little 
insignificant man is as compared with mighty nature. But > 
has the capacity to think and feel, which makes him supe 
to nature with all its might. 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest. 
The wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the nills. 


You triendly earth! how far do you go, 
With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that £ 


. With the cities and gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 


And people upon you for thousands of miles? 
Ah, you are so great and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you, World, at all: 
And yet, when I said my prayers today, 
A whisper inside me seemed to say, 
“You are more than the earth, though vou are such a¢ 
You can love and think, and the earth cannot!” 


William Brighty R” 


How is the world ‘beautifully drest? 
Why does the wind seem wondertul ? 
Why is the earth called friendly? 
How do the wheat-fields nod? 


Am yw oH 


How are the rhymes arranged in this poem? 
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20 THE STORY OF LOUIS PASTEUR 


to observe them through his microscope. 
He found that the bacteria that cause souring can 
be killed by heat, by raising the temperature a certain 


amount for a certain length of time. 
Heat treatment of wine, beer, milk, etc. is stil 


carried out today, and, in honour of Pasteur, it is known 
as pasteurization. 

We now know that pasteurization destroys not only 
bacteria that cause souring but also germs that cause 
disease to human beings. 


2. 


Another field in which Pasteur worked as a scientist 
was the study of disease germs. The germs of certain 
diseases are bacteria, but other diseases are caused by 
viruses, which are too small to be seen with the kind of 
microscope that was in use in Pasteur'’s time. 

Pasteur studied a number of animal diseases. One 
of these was anthrax, a disease which can also be taken 
by men. At that time anthrax killed many sheep and 
cattle in France. 

Pasteur discovered how to grow anthrax bacteria 
that were much less powerful than those found in 
diseased animals. 

He showed by experiment that if animals were 
inoculated with the weakened bacteria and then 
infected with really powerful bacteria, they would not 
tie. l 

Pasteur’s idea of protecting people against disease 
by inoculating them with much weakened bacteria o 
viruses (nowadays, in some cases, with dead bacteria 

has been worked upon by other scientists, and toda’ 
we can be inoculated against typhoid, diphtheria, and 
other diseases 
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But Pasteur himself had other great discoveries to 
mako in this field, the most important being the dis- 
covery of how to prevent rabies. He had never forgotten 
the man in Arbois who was bitten by the mad wolf. 


The germ that causes rabies is a virus, too small 
to be seen under an ordinary microscope. The disease 
may be taken by dogs, wolves, jackals, other animals, 
and men. 

Pasteur removed the infected parts of rabbits 
suffering from rabies and, by treating these parts, 
obtained the virus in a weakened form. 

With this he inoculated animals. Some he inocu- 
lated before causing them to be bitten or otherwise 
infected. Some he inoculated after they had received 
an injection of the rabies germs. In both cases the 
animals remained healthy, and did not develop the 
terrible symptoms of the disease. 


So far Pasteur’s patients had been animals. He had 
not ventured to try his methods on human beings, for it 
was by no means certain that the treatment would have 
the same effect on them as on animals. Then one day 
—the 6th of July, 1885, a very memorable day for 
Pasteur—a woman came to him in great distress. 

“Save my son!” she cried. “Save him, sir! He has 
been bitten by a mad dog. He is covered with bites.” 

The boy had indeed been badly bitten. But even 
so, it was not absolutely certain that he could take the 
disease and die. What was Pasteur to do? Should he 
try on a human being the treatment that had been so 
successful with animals? 

He decided that he must. 


He took the boy into his own home so as to watch 
him carefully, and gave him a series of inoculations. 
He waited anxiously to see what would happen. 
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Qn 


At last the danger period had passed. The b 
was well and strong again. A method of preventin: 


rabies had been found! 


Pasteurs fame spread, and he received honour 
from many countries. 

In 1888, the French Government founded th 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. Here further experimenti 
could be carried out and patients go to be treated. 

What has all this to do with India? Just as mud 
as it has to do with the rest of the world; for India, to. 
has benefited from the discoveries mace by the French 
scientists. Here, in our own country, Pasteur Institute 
carry on the work of preparing vaccines and furthering 


research into the many problems which stil] confront thé 
scientist in his battle against disease. 
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On the passage 


1. What happened one day in the little town where Louis 
Pasteur lived? 


2, How did he train himself as a scientist? 
3. What makes milk go sour? 
4. What discovery did Pasteur make about anthrax? 


5. What was his method of treating rabies? 


'6. Tell the story of Pasteur’s first human patient. 


7. What work is carried on in a Pasteur Institute? 


Language study 


1. What do these words mean? 
ferment, bacteria, inoculate, virus, infected, vaccines. 


2. Use these words and phrases in sentences of your own: 
symptom; the naked eye; ventured; memorable; in 
great distress; absolutely; further research into. 


3. Fill in the blanks with appropriate prepositions ; 
(1) The dog-is suffering 


not see certain bacteria 


a terrible disease. (2) You can- 
the naked eye. (3) We are able 
to see the germs only the microscope. (4) Quinine acts 
as a preventive malaria. (5) I must get myself inoculated 
typhoid. (6) This was a very memorable day 
the whole family. (7) He immediately took the stranger 
his house. (8) Judged its results, the government's policy 
has failed. (9) This man inspires respect his friends. 
(10) Is there any exception this rule? 


Something to find out 

1 What is the difference between an infectious disease and 
a contagious disease? Give the names of some infectious 
diseases and some contagious diseases. 

2. Mention three diseases against which we can be inoculated 
today. 


3. How can you prevent milk from going sour? 


Something to write 
Write out a short appreciation of Pasteur’s great work. 


8. THE TAJ MAHAL 


Here is a beautiful pen-picture of the Taj Mahal by 
famous mausoleum in the world, built by the Ẹ “sla 


Jahan to keep alive forever the memory of his bely. AO 
Mumtaz Mahal. ‘sta 


For five-and-twenty years of my life had I been) ~~ 
forward to the sight now before me. Of ny boli e 
earth had I heard so much as of this, which cons = 
remains of the Emperor Shah Jahan and his i. 2S 
had ordered our tents to be pitched in the sir me 
this splendid mausoleum, that we might have 

of the enjoyment which everybody seemed s 
from it; and we reached there about eight o: 
went over the whole building before I entered - 
and I can truly say that everything surpa 
expectations. 


After my quarter of a century of ax 
pleasure, I went on from part to part in the ex 
that I must by and by come to something tz 
disappoint me. But no, the emotion which a 
at first is never impaired; on the contrary, it!“ 
improving from the first sight of the dome in’ 
tance to the minute inspection of the last foe 
the screen round the tomb. One returns and $S 
it with undiminished pleasure; and though z 
turn the visitor's attention to the smaller parts * 
less and less, the pleasure which he derives from 
templation of the greater, and of the whole aù 
seems to increase; and he leaves with a feeling! 


that he could not have it all his life within hi* 


The Emperor and his Queen lie buried siè 
in a vault beneath the building to which we’ 
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by a flight of steps. Their remains are covered by two 
slabs of marble; and directly over the slabs, upon the 
„floor above, in the great centre room under the dome, 
stand two other slabs of the same marble, exquisitely 
worked in mosaic. Upon that of the Queen, amid 
il wreathes of flowers, are worked in black letters passages 
a the Koran. On the slab over her husband, there are 
"ho passages from the Koran—merely mosaic work of 


flowers, with his name and the date of his death. 
at 


The slab over the Queen occupies the centre of the 
j apartments above and in the vault below, and that over 
‘ her husband lies on the left as we enter. At one end of 
į the slab in the vault her name is inwrought, “Mumtaz-i- 
į Mahal Banu Begum,” the ornament of the palace, Banu 
; Begum and the date of her death, 1631. 


The building stands upon the north side of a large 
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quadrangle, looking down into the clear blue stream,eaut 
the river Jumna, while the other three sides are enclosjme. 
with a high wall of red standstone. The entrance ; 
this quadrangle is through a magnificent gateway in th 
south side opposite the tomb; and on the other ty 
sides are very beautiful mosques facing inwards, an 
corresponding exactly with each other in size, desig 


and execution. In t} 
. 
The mausoleum itself, the terrace upon which». I 


stands, and the minarets, are all formed of the fine: € 
white marble inlaid with precious stones. The wa 
around the quadrangle including the river face of tV orc 
terrace, is made of red sandstone, with cupolas art- 
pillars of the same white marble. The marble was a 
brought from the Jaipur territories upon wheeled ca 
riages, a distance, I believe, of two or three hundre 
miles; and the sandstone from the neighbourhood `, 
Dhaulpur and Fatehpur Sikri. Shah Jahan is said t 
have inherited his partiality for this colour from li 
grandfather, Akbar, who constructed almost all b3. 
buildings of the same stone. 


We visited the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque. ! 
was built by Shah Jahan, entirely of white marble. Thet 
is no mosaic upon any of the pillars or panels of thi, 
mosque; but the design and execution of the flowers ! 
bas-relief are exceedingly beautiful, It is a chaste 
simple and majestic building; and is by some peopl 
admired even more than the Taj. Few, however, g0 
see the “mosque of pearls” more than once, stay as lon 
as they will at Agra; and when they go, the buildist* 
appears less and less to deserve their admiration; whi 
they go to the Taj as often as they can, and find ne" 
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eauties in it, or new feelings of pleasure fyom it, every 
me. 


Adapted from Lieut. Colonel Sleemar:s 
RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
INDIAN OFFICIAL 


dn the passage 
What were the writer's impressions about the Taj Mahal? 
Describe the situation of this beautiful building. 
How does the writer compare the Taj Mahal with the Moti 
Masjid? 


Nords, phrases and sentences 
Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
look forward to; anticipated; on the contrary; minute; 
within his reach; corresponding with; excecdingly; 
partiality. 


Express in another way: 

(a) We might have our fill of the enjoyment. 

(b) The emotion..... is never impaired. 

(c) Everything surpassed my expectations. 

(d) One returns and returns to it with undiminished 
pleasure. 


4. Make a list of all the words used in the passage for parts 
of the Taj Mahal building, e.g., dome, tomb. 
Something to write 


1. Write an interesting account of your visit to a place of 
historic importance. 


9. Describe any work of art that you admire. 


9. A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS—I 


Jack Easy, the hero of the adventures described in the two 
extracts that follow, is a bold lad with an independent mind, 
who has been taught by his father that the world and its goods 
. are the common property of all men. This philosophy, which 
is practised by Jack in different situations, involves him in all 
kinds of trouble. 


One fine morning Jack discovered on the other side of 
a hedge a large apple tree bearing tempting fruit, and 
he immediately broke through the hedge, and climbing 
the tree he culled the fairest, and did eat. 

“I say, you, sir, what are you doing here?” cried a 
rough voice. 

Jack looked down, and perceived a stout. thick-set 
person in grey coat and red waistcoat, standing under- 
neath him. 

“Don't you see what I’m about?” replied Jack. “I’m 
eating apples—shall I throw you down a few?” 

“Thank -you kindly—the fewer that are pulled the 
better, perhaps. As you are so free to give them to 
others, as well as to help yourself, you may think that 
they are your own property!” 

“Not a bit more my property than they are yours, 
my good man.” 

“You are not quite at the truth, my lad: those apples 
are mine, and I'll trouble you to come down as fast as 
you please. When you're down we can then settle our 
accounts; and,” continued the man, shaking his cudgel, 
“depend upon it, you shall have vour receipt in full.” 

Jack did not much like the appearance of things. 

“My good man,” said he, “it is quite a prejudice 
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on your part to imagine that apples were not given, as 
well as all other fruit, for the benefit, of all—they are 
t common propeyty, believe me.” 
“That’s a matter of opinion, my lad, and I may be 
` allowed to have my own. . . . So come down directly 
| —or it will be all the worse for you.” 


“Thank you,” said Jack, “but I am very well here. 
I will, if you please, argue the point from where I am.” 


“I've no time to argue the point, my lad: I’ve plenty 
to do; but do not think I'll let you of. If you don’t 
choose to come down, why, then, you may stay there 


y 
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and TIl answer for it as soon as work is done, I shall fine 
you safe enough.” 

“What can be done,” thought Jack, “with a ma 
who will not listen to argumeat? What a world is th js! 
However, he'll not find me here when he comes baek 
I’ve a notion.” 

But in this Jack was.mistaken. The farmer walke: 
to the hedge, and called to a boy, who took his order 
and ran to the farmhouse. In a minute or two a larg 
bull-dog was seen bounding along the orchard to his 
master. “Mark him, Cesar,” said the farmer to the 
dog, “mark him.” The dog crouched down on the gras; 
with his head up and eyes glaring at Jack, showing 
range of teeth that drove all our hero's philosophy ou 
of his head. 

“I can’t wait here, but Cæsar can, and I will tell 
you, as a friend, that if he gets hold of you, he'll not, 
leave a limb of you together. When work's done TI“ 
come back.” So saying, the farmer walked off, leaving 
Jack and the dog to argue the point. 


After a while the dog laid his head down and closed 
his eyes, as if asleep, but Jack observed that at the least 
movement on his part one eye was seen partially to 
unclose; so Jack, like a prudent man, resolved to remain 
where he was. He picked a few more apples, for i 

vas his dinner-time, and as he chewed he ruminated 


Jack had been but a few minutes ruminating befor 
he was interrupted by another ruminating animal, n 
less a personage than a bull, who had been turned ou! 
with full possession of the orchard. He advanced, bel 
lowing occasionally and tossing his head at the sight ¢ 
Cæsar, whom he considered as much a trespasser 2 
his master had our hero. Cæsar started on his legs an 
faced the bull, who advanced pawing, with his tail w 
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in the air. When within a few yards the bull made a 
rush at the dog, who evaded him and attacked him in 
return; and thus did the warfare continue until the 
opponents were already at some distance from the apple 
tree. 


On the passage 

1. Which three separate remarks of Jack show that he was 
not aware that he was stealing? 

‘Jack did not much like the appearance of things.” Why? 

Why does Jack exclaim, ‘What a world is this!’ 

What made Jack forget his philosophy? 

What made him ‘ruminate’? 

Describe the warfare between the dog and the bull. 


GNAN 


Words and phrases 
1. Use the following words in sentences of your own: 
tempting, perceive, prejudice, crouch, argument, 
partially, prudent. 
9. The word ‘ruminating’ is used here with two different 
meanings. Which are they? (Such a word is called a pun 
or a play on words.) 


3. Explain: 
(a) He culled the fairest, and did eat. 
(B) nares depend upon it, you shall have your receipt 
in full” 


(c) ‘That is a matter of opinion, my lad.’ 
(d) ‘I’ve a notion.’ 
4. A bull bellows. What do the following animals do} 
a dog, a cat, a sheep, a lion, a horse, an elephant. 


Something to think about 


What were Jack’s-views on private property? Do you agree 
with these views? 


10. A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS—II 


Jack prepared for immediate flight, but unfortunately 
the combat was carried on by the side of the hedge at 
which Jack had gained admission. Never mind, thought 
Jack, there are two sides to every field, and although 
the other hedge joined on to the garden near the tarm- 
house, there was no option. “At all events,’ said Jack, 
‘TI try it.” 

Jack was slipping down the trunk, when he heard a 
tremendous roar. The bulldog had been tossed by the 
bull; he was then high in the air, and Jack saw him fall 
on the other side of the hedge; and the bull was thus 
celebrating his. victory with a flourish of trumpets. Upon 
which Jack, perceiving that he was relieved from his 
sentry, slipped down the rest of the tree and took to his 
heels. Unfortunately for Jack, the bull saw him, and, 
flushed with victory, he immediately set up another roar 
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and bounded after the lad. Jack perceived his danger, 

and fear gave him wings; he not only flew over the 
orchard, but he flew over the hedge, which was about 
i five feet high, just as the bull drove his head into it. 


i ‘Look before you leap’ is an old proverb. Had Jack 
Å done so, he would have done better; when he got to the 
t other side of the hedge, he found that he had pitched 
into a small apiary, and had upset two hives of bees, who 
resented the intrusion; and Jack had hardly time to get 
4 upon his legs before he found them very busy stinging 
x him in all quarters. All that Jack could do was to run 
for it, but the bees flew faster than he could run, and 
x Jack was mad with pain when he stumbled, half-blinded, 
n over the brickwork of a well. Jack could not prevent 
; his falling into the well, but he seized the iron chain as 
; it struck him across the face. 
| Down went Jack, and round went the windlass, 
, and after a rapid descent of forty feet our hero found 
himself under water, and no longer troubled with the 
bees, who, whether they had lost scent of their prey 
from his rapid descent, or being notoriously clever 
insects, acknowledged the truth of the adage, “Leave 
well alone,” had certainly left Jack with no other com- 
panion than Truth. 


Jack rose from his immersicn, and seized the rope 
to which the chain of the bucket was made fast-—it had 
all of it been unwound from the windlass, and therefore 
it enabled Jack to keep his head above water. After a 
few seconds Jack felt something against his legs; it was 
the bucket, about two feet under the water. Jack put 
his feet into it and found himself pretty comfortable, 
for the water, after the sting of the bees and the heat 
he had been put into by the race with the bull. was 
quite cool and refreshing. 
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“At all events,” thought Jack, “if it had not been for | 
the bull, I should have been watched by the dog, and 
then thrashed by the farmer; but then again, if it had 
not been for the bull, I should not have tumbled among 
the bees; and if it had not been for the bees, I should 
not have tumbled into the well; and if it had not been 
for the chain, I should have been drowned. Such has 
been the chain of events, all because I wanted to eat 
an apple. 

“However, I have got rid of the farmer, and the 
dog, and the bull, and the bees all’s well that ends 
well; but how am I to get out of the well? As my father 
said, this is an iron age, and here I am swinging to an 
iron chain.” 

We have given Jack’s thoughts, as they prove that 
he was no fool, although too fond of argument; and a 
man who could reason so well upon cause and effect at 
the bottom of a well, up to his neck in water, showed 
a good deal of presence of mind. 


Adapted from Captain Marryat's 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 


On the passage 


1, Describe Jack’s adventure with the bull. 

9, What kind of reception did Jack have from the bees? 

». How did Jack make himself comfortable in the well? 

4 What were Jacks thoughts regarding the chain of events’ 


Words, phrases and sentences 


l. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of yot 
own: 

option; at all events; took to his heels; stumble; refresh: 
ing; presence of mind, 

Use other words for: 
combat, flushed, pitched, quarters. 


to 
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8. Explain: . 
(a) The bull was thus celebrating his victory with a 
flourish of trumpets. 
(b) Fear gave him wings. . 
(c) Two hives of bees, who resented his intrusion, 
(d) They had lost scent of their prey. 
4. Point out the puns used in the passage. 
Something to think about 
1. Is the title of the two passages appropriate? Why? l 
2. What do you consider to be the most humorous part of the 
story? Give reasons for your answer. 
Something to write 


Write a character-sketch of Jack from what you have learnt 
about him in the two extracts. 


11. BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW 


This is’a famous song taken from Lord Tennyson’s long 
poem called The Princess. The lines are full of music produced 
by the skilful blending of certain vowel seunds and the use of 
other poetic devices. 


The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, elearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying, 
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O love, they die in yon rich sky, 


They faint on hill or field or river: 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 


And grow for ever and for ever. 


Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, _ 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 


Lord Tennyson 


Describe the beautiful scene painted by the poet in the 
first verse. What is the ‘splendour’ referred to in the 
first line? 

The words ‘Blow, bugle,’ occur four times in the poem. 
This is an example of the poetic device of repetition. 
Give other examples of repetition from the poem. 
What is the effect of this device used by the poet? 


In the second stanza, we listen to two distinct kinds 
of echoes. Which words describe the sounds of the 
echoes amid the cliffs? Which words suggest the 
sound of the echoes amid the glens? 


Note the rhyming words in each verse. Why do you 
think the poet has used so many of them? 


Which do you consider are the most musical lines in 
this poem? Give reasons. 


Whom does the poet address_in the third verse? What 
thought does he express here? 


Explain: 
(a) The horns of Elfland faintly blowing. 
(b) Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 


12. THE STORY OF PAPER—I 


NEWSPAPER, writing paper, printing paper, type-writing 
paper, blotting paper, carbon paper, tracing paper, 
brown paper, wallpaper, stamp paper, tissue paper— 
who can deny that paper is one of the most useful 
articles in man’s daily life? Yet man did not invent 
paper. The real inventors are the wasps, who file away 
tiny woodshavings from fence-posts and tree-trunks and 
_chew them to a fine pulp, from which they make the 
grey paper walls of their nests. 

Who were the first paper-makers amongst men? 
Thousands of years ago the people of Egypt made a 
kind of paper from the pith of the papyrus plant, which 


A PAPYRUS ROLL 


The ‘lines’ in this early kind of book did not run from 
left to right but from top to bottom. Why? 


grew in marshes beside the river Nile. Papyrus paper 
was made in long rolls, and books written upon it were 
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rolled up, not cut into pages. One ancient book, which 
is to be seen in the British Museum in London, is a 
hundred and twenty feet long’ 

Inhabitants of lands in which the papyrus plant 
did not grow had to use materials of other kinds for 
writing purposes. Some used clay tablets, others the 
skins of animals, others silk, while others wrote upon 
smoothed wood. In Britain men used beech-boards. 
Their name for ‘beech’ was buch, from which, it is said. 
we get our word ‘book? From the name papyrus we 
obtain our word ‘paper.’ 

‘Papyrus, however, was not really paper Amongst 
men, the credit for inventing paper must be given to 
the Chinese, who discovered that linen and other 
materials could be beaten to a fine pulp and then dried 
in thin layers. For centuries the Chinese succeeded in 
keeping their secret from reaching the West. Finally, 
however, the Arabs learned it from some Chinese 
prisoners. Very slowly it was handed on to the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, to Spain first, and to Britain 
almost last. At the time of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, paper-making was still a very new indus- 
try in Engiand. 

The paper of the ancient Chinese was made trom 
linen rags, though we read that they occasionally used 
other substances, such as old slippers, hemp ropes, and 
fishing nets! In our own day the finest paper is still 
made from rags of cotton or linen, but many other 
materials are also used. Esparto-grass and wood-pulp 
are the most common of these, but paper is manufac- 
tured also from straw, jute, and bamboo. 

Esparto-grass grows in great quantities in Spain 
and in the north of Africa, where it is collected by the 
Arabs over a wide area. The grass which is gathere¢ 
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toy plucking, not by cutting, is tied up tightly in large 

vales, which are sent overseas to the paper-mills. 
\,  Woad-pulp is made in Canada and in the countries 
wf Scandinavia from the timber of cone-bearing trees. 
Che logs are either cut into short sections and ground 
:lown on a grindstone, or broken into chips and treated 
with chemicals. The soft pulp is pressed out into rough 
,heets, pink or white in colour, and sent across the seas 
„0 our paper-mills, looking very much like rough card- 
voard and very little like the stately forest trees from 
vhich it has been made. 


In the passage 
How did man get the idea of paper-making? 


Why is the papyrus plant of Egypt of great importance in 
history? 


What materials did men use in other lands for writing 
purposes? 


What was the contribution made by the Chinese to paper- 
making? 


What materials are used nowadays in paper-making? 


Why are Spain, North Africa and Canada important in 
the paper-making industry? 


How is wood-pulp made? 


rds and Phrases 


Use in sentences of your own: 
give credit for; handed on; treated with. 

Show by means of examples the difference between: 
invention and discovery; old and ancient; plucking 
and cutting; beside and besides, 

Which words used in the story have the following meanings? 


persons who live in a place; now and then; dignified: 
made by hand. 
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Something to think about 

Look at the picture of a papyrus roll given in the lesson an 
answer the question given below the picture. 
Something to find out 

What is the use of each kind of paper mentioned in th 
first paragraph? 


13. THE STORY OF PAPER—II 


ALL plant materials used in the making of paper contai: 
very fine hair-like fibres. It is the work of the paper 
maker to separate the fibres from the unwantec 
materials, and to press them together in a thin, matte: 
web which we know as a sheet of paper. 

Formerly paper-making was done entirely by hant 
except for a few simple tools. Rags were soaked an 
then pounded to a fine pulp with heavy hammers. | 
thin layer of watery pulp was picked up on a very fix 
sieve, and when a sheet was formed it was pressed firml; 
allowed to dry, and finally polished by rubbing. 

Although paper for special purposes is still made 
by hand, most of the paper of our newspapers, books. 
and magazines is now made by machinery. Many 0 
the machines are very complicated, still we shall find ï 
interesting to pay a short visit to a paper-mill and wate! 
a paper-maker of today at work. 


The mill lies not in a city but in a quiet valley 
through which flows a rippling stream. Upon this 
stream the mill depends for its working, for paper 
making requires a plentiful supply of good water. In 
days gone by, too, the stream was used to supply pow“ 
for driving the mill, but today tall chimneys, hummit! 
electrical machinery, and shunting trains show thi 
water power is no longer needed as a driving force: 
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Near the entrance to the mill is a large loft stacked 
f, with dry, dusty bales of esparto-grass, which at first 
1 sight looks like hay. The bales are torn to pieces and 
cleaned of dust, roots, and other impurities by the knives 
of a great machine bearing the peaceful name of a 
‘willow.’ The grass then passes to tremendous 
‘digesters,’ or boilers, where, by the action of steam and 
chemicals, it is changed to a wet, stringy pulp. 

The pulp has to suffer still more severe treatment 
before it is ready for paper-making. It is beaten and 
washed in an immense trough called a ‘hollander, 
which, as its name shows, is a Dutch invention. In 
another trough sheets of wood-pulp may be added to the 
mixture, according to the purpose for which the paper 
is required. 

Gradually, as the pulp passes from machine to 
machine, it becomes finer and finer. When it is bleached 
white or coloured by dye to whatever tint is required, it 
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has lost all likeness to the dusty bales of brown grass 
or the sheets of wood-pulp that lay in the storage loft 
at the entrance to. the mill. 

At last, after almost endless preparation, the pulp 
is mixed with water to make it flow easily and evenly , 
then it is fed, through a row of fine slits, on to the wide 
moving wire-woven belt of the paper-making machine s 

Swiftly the layer of the mixture is carried along the ~ 
machine by the belt; the water drains off as it goes, and 1 
leaves a thin film of paper. The paper passes beneath 1 
a roller bearing the stylish name of ‘dandy,’ which leaves 
upon it the pattern, or ‘watermark. When the paper 
has formed into a fairly strong web, it passes over and 
under twenty or more huge drying cylinders. Finally, 
it is pressed between heavy rollers, and wound off ina 
great roll of finished paper, ready for the printer. 

We should have to watch for many days, and iw 
deed we should have to visit many mills, if we wishee 
to see different kinds of papers being made. We might : 
see paper being coated with ‘china clay’ to give ‘art 
paper, such as is used for many coloured pictures; or 
we might see it being pressed between very heavy; 
rollers to give a specially smooth surface. We might 
see, too, how a very little difference in preparing the, 
pulp gives us blotting paper or, perhaps, brown paper. | 

Such is the process of paper-making. We leave the. 
mill thinking that a ‘scrap of paper’ is not to be despised, , 
for it may have seen more of the world than most of 
us. Finally, even in the hum of machinery, we cannot 
help sparing some admiration for the industrious wasps 
the oldest paper-makers in the world. 

l 
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On the passage 

l. Describe the method of making paper by hand. 
| 2. Why is it an advantage to have a paper mill near a stream? 
| 5. How is the esparto-grass changed to wet stringy pulp? 

44. What process is used for getting the pulp ready for the 
paper-making machine? 

5 How is a roll of finished paper obtained from the machine? 


kWords and phrases 

tl Fill in the blanks with words from the passage: 
(a) For making hand-made paper, rags are and then 

to a fine pulp. 


a  (b) A storage at the entrance of the mill is 
j with bales of esparto-grass. - 


i (c) After the pulp has become very fine, it is 
white or coloured by dye to the required 

(d) We cannot 
the 


a scrap of paper and must admire 


wasps. 


Explain the. meanings of the italicized words: 
a rippling stream; Aumming electrical machinery; 
shunting trains. 


2 A 


... How do you pronounce each of these words? 
trough, bough, cough, though. 


‘omething to write 
A ‘scrap of paper,’ it is said, may have seen more of the 


vorld than most of us. Write the story of the life of a scrap 
f paper as told by itself. 


14. LORD OF THE JUNGLE 


Ticer worshippers are to be found not only among the 
tribes of Asia, or among sportsmen and hunters; they 
may be seen any day gazing spell-bound through the 
bars at the zoo, hurrying to the circus, or looking at 
illustrations in books. Truly, without tigers not only 
would the forest and the jungle lose their flame but the 
world would become a tamer place. 

Edward Lear has made the tiger famous in a little 
verse : 


There was a young lady of Niger, 

Who went for a ride on a tiger, 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


The tiger, indeed, is one of those hair-raising 
animals that everyone wants to see, but few want to 
meet face to face. 

Tigers are divided into two classes: the déer-slayer 
and cattle-killer, and the man-eater. Bad teeth and olc 
age often turn the tiger’s attention to man. It is worth 
mentioning that, for the tiger, the change is a great come 
down; it is as if a well-fed city alderman were obligec 
to turn from oysters to cockles and limpets. 

Tigers are tremendous walkers. Man-eaters covel 
great distances in a night, as many as forty or fifty miles 
as though in fear of approaching danger. The ordinary 
tiger is also a great walker, pacing through the jungle 
head down, feet treading velvet footsteps, twenty mile 
a night, without thinking anything of such exercise 
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lay, One can picture him roaming the jungle on long, wild 
TA forays, muscles tense, senses on the alert, a wandering 
lin highwayman, with a roar that awakens l the sleeping 
' bi world into a start of terror, The roaring is, in a way, a 
m ‘kind of thanksgiving for food, though sometimes it 
hin eres to call up mates to the banquet. . 


Ta stalking and bringing down his prey a tiger does 
not spring. There is no sudden, steely leap into the air, 
no tremendous shooting forward, as when a panther 
launches itself into space. Without fuss of any kind, the 
tiger arrives within close range, takes one or two quick 
balancing steps, and then rushes forward. Should the 
quarry escape from his attack, the tiger gives up the 
chase after about eighty or a hundred yards, 


Tigers kill, as a rule, every four days, and though 
fasting is not popular with their kind, they can fast for 
ong periods of time—for a fortnight, or even three 


it veeks, if necessary. 
| Wal 


US ing} 


No four-footed prowler moving along the green 
paths of the forest has such wonderful headlights as the 
tiger. His eyesight is excellent, and ‘his pupils at night 
swell into glowing lamps. He is a first-class swimmer, 
sand his hearing is sharp, Indeed, he has but one failing : 
athe has practically no sense of smell. Had this sense 
been developed to the same degree of perfection as the 
others, then, truly, might the tiger menace man as well 
„as the wilds. , 
i’ Only one foe does the war-lord of the jungles fear: 
ge is the porcupine. He is small, yet he is an adversary 
who in his defeat and death often wins the victory, In 
such a battle between David and Goliath, the porcupine, 
if attacked, generally brings about the death of his giant 
ittacker by sticking him full of spears with sweeping 
novements of the tail. Goliath is turned into a raging 
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pin-cushion, with little power of removing the pins. 

The porcupine has scores of quills on back and tail, 
black spears tipped with white and varying in length 
from one inch to fourteen inches. They are hidden in 
its fur, and are lightly attached, and each has a thou- 
sand barbs tucked away in the stem. These barbs 
appear immediately when flesh is touched. 


No animal except the porcupine can teach the tiger 
to mind his own business. Over all the rest of the jungle 
he holds absolute sway, and his appearance is the signal 
for alarm. The lordly sambur stag roars, the monkeys 
utter screeching grunts of warning, the peacock makes 
off in a flutter of colour. The jackal, when near a tiger's 
kill, gets into an immediate fright, as though aware 
that he is playing with fire. Even man grips his rifle 
more firmly, for he does not wish to provide another 
sacrifice for the yellow god of the Indian jungles. 


Col. P. T. Etherton 


On the passage 
l. Show that the tiger is an object of attraction everywhere. 
2. When does a tiger become a man-eater? Does he like the 
change? : 
How does the tiger roam through the jungle at night? 


4. How does a panther bring down his prey? What is the 
tiger’s method of attack? 


5. What special advantages does the tiger possess for living 
in the jungle? 

6. Why is the.tiger afraid of the porcupine? 

7. Why is he called the lord of the jungle? 
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Language study 
1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences of yow 
own. i 
spell-bound; tremendous; on the alert; to mind his ow 
business; playing with fire; to hold absolute sway. 

2 Give other words for: 
foray, menace, adversary, stalking, quarry. 

8. Here are two picturesque phrases used in the lesson t 
describe the tiger: ‘hair-raising animal’; ‘four-footed 
prowler? Pick out from the lesson other similar descrip 
tions of the tiger. 

4. Explain the following: 

(a) The change is a great come-down. 

(b) The roaring is, in a way, a kind of thanksgiving for 
food. 

(c) Goliath is turned into a raging pin-cushion. 

(d) His appearance is the signal for alarm. 

(e) The peacock makes off in a flutter of colour. 


5. Notice the inversion of subject and verb in these tw 
sentences : — 


(a) Without tigers not only would the forest lose its flame 
but the world would become a tamer place. 


(b) Only one foe does the war-lord of the jungles fear. 


Rewrite these sentences putting the verb (or a part of the 
verb) before the subject: 


(I) Not only he married her but he also supported her family. 
(2) Not even once she has thanked me for coming to her rescue. 
(3) So badly the boy behaved that he was expelled from the 
school. (4) Nowhere I was welcomed with such warmth as in 
that village. (5) On no account you must go and borrow money 
from him. (6) In no circumstances we will accept such a miser- 
able offer. 


Something to think about 


Where is the humour in Edward Lear’s little verse? Give! 
suitable title to the verse. 


A nN A Aw tA a 
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15. A FIGHT WITH A BEAR—I 


Two friends, Gerard and Denys, are travelling through 


» Germany on foot. One day, in a forest, they kill a baby bear 


== x ~ 


- for food. What happens to them a few minutes afterwards is 


described most vividly in the two passages that follow 


Gerard did not answer, for his ear was attracted by 2 
sound behind them. It was a peculiar sound, too, like 
something heavy, but not hard, rushing softly over the 
dead leaves. He turned round with some little curiosity. 
A colossal creature was coming down the road at about 
sixty paces distance. 


He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor at first, but 
‘he next moment he turned ashy pale. 


“Denys!” he cried, “Oh God! Denys!” 
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Denys whirled round. 

It was a bear as big as a cart-horse. 

It was tearing along with its huge head down, run 
ning on a hot scent. 

The very moment he saw it Denys said in a sicker. 
ing whisper—“THE CUB!” 

Oh! the concentrated horror of that one word, whis. 
pered hoarsely, with dilating eyes! For in that syllable it 
all flashed upon them both like a sudden stroke of light 
ning in the dark—the bloody trail, the murdered cub, 
the mother upon them, and it. DEATH. 

All this in a moment of time. The next, she sav 
them. Huge as she was, she seemed to double herself 
(it was her long hair bristling with rage): she raised her 
head big as a bull's, her swine-shaped jaws opened wide 
at them, her eyes turned to blood and flame, and she 
rushed upon them, scattering the leaves about her liki 
a whirlwind as she came. 


“Shoot!” screamed Denys, but Gerard stood shaking 
from head to foot, useless. 

“Shoot, man! ten thousand devils, shoot! Too late! 
Tree! tree!” and he dropped the cub, pushed Gerari 
across the road, and flew to the first tree and climbed it 
Gerard the same on his side. 

With all their speed one or other would have been 
torn to fragments at the foot of his tree: but the bear 
stopped a moment at the cub. 

Without taking her bloodshot eyes off those she 
was hunting she smelt it all round, and found—how 
her creator only knows—that it was dead, quite dead 
She gave a yell such as neither of the hunted ones had 
ever heard and flew after Denys. She reared and struck 
at him as he climbed. He was just out of reach. 

Instantly she seized the tree, and with her hug 
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teeth tore a great piece out of it with a crash. Then she 
reared again, dug her claws deep into the bark, and 
began to mount it slowly, but as surely as a monkey. 

Denys’ evil star had led him to a dead tree of no 
very great height. He climbed faster than his pursuer, 
and was soon at the top. He looked this way and that 
for some bough of another tree to spring to There was 
none; and if he jumped down, he knew the bear would 
be upon him era he could recover from the fall, and 
make short work of him. Moreover, Denys was little 
used to turning his back on danger, and his blood was 
rising at being hunted. He turned to bay. 

“My hour is come,” thought he. “Let me meet 
death like a man.” Ile knecled down and grasped a 
small shoot to steady himself, drew his long knife, and, 
clenching his teeth, prepared to jab the huge brute 
as soon as it should mount within reach. 


On the passage 
1. Describe the appearance of the bear as it came down the 
road. 


2. Why were Denys and Gerard filled with horror at the sight 
of the bear? 
3. How did the bear first attack them? 


How did they manage to escape her fury? 


a 


5. Describe the dangerous situation in which Denys found 
himself. 


Words, phrases and sentences 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
colossal; run on a hot scent; bristling with rage; 
scatter; torn to fragments; make short work of; 
clenching his teeth. 
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2, Explain: 
(a) He looked at it in a sort of calm stupor. 
(b) Oh! the concentrated horror of that one word, whis. 
pered hoarsely, with dilating eyes. 
(c) Her eyes turned to blood and flame. 
(d) He tumed to bay. 
3. Complete these comparisons from memory using words 
from the passage: 
(a) It was a bear as big as..... 
(b) She scattered the leaves about her like... . . 
(c) She began to climb the tree as surely as..... 
(d) ‘Let me meet death like.... :’ 


Something to think about 


Which of the two friends,.Gerard or Denys, was the more 
experienced man? What makes you think so? 


Something to write 
Write brief descriptions of the following: 
(a) Gerard’s horror; 
(b) The bear’s rage; 
(c) Denys’ great courage. 


16. A FIGHT WITH A BEAR—II 


Or this combat the result was not doubtful. 


The monster's head and neck were scarce vulner- 
able for bone and masses of hair. The man was going 


to sting the bear, and the bear to crack the man like a 
nut. 


l Gerard’s heart was better than his nerves. He saw 
his friend’s mortal danger, and passed at once from fear 
to blindish rage. He slipped down his tree in a moment, 
caught up the cross-bow which he had dropped in the 


It crawled carefully out on the bough 
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road, and running furiously up, sent a bolt into the bear's 
body with a loud shout. The bear gave a snarl of rage 
and pain, and turned its head irresolutely. 

“Keep aloof!” cried Denys, “or you are a dead 
man.” 


“I care not;” and in a moment he had another bolt 
ready and shot it fiercely into the bear, screaming, “Take 
that! take that!” 


The bear, finding sc formidable and noisy a foe 
behind him, slipped growling down the tree, rending 
deep furrows in it as she slipped. Gerard ran back fo 
his tree and climbed it swiftly. . But while his legs were 
dangling some eight feet from the ground, the bear came 
rearing and struck with her fore-paw, and out flew a 
piece of bloody cloth from Gerard’s hose. He climbed 
and climbed; and presently he heard as it were in the 
air a voice say, “Go out on the bough!” He looked, and 
there was a long massive branch before him shooting 
upwards at a slight angle: he threw his body across it, 
and by a series of efforts worked up it to the end. 


Then he looked round panting. 


The bear was mounting the tree on the other side. 
He heard her claws scrape, and saw her bulge on both 
sides of the massive tree. Her eyes not being very quick, 
she reached the fork and passed it, mounting the main 
stem. Gerard drew breath more freely. The bear 
either heard him, or found by scent she was wrong: she 
paused; presently she caught sight of him. She eyed 
hi steadily, then quietly descended to the fork. 


Slowly and cautiously she stretched out a paw and 
tried the bough. It was a stiff oak branch, sound as 
iron. Instinct taught the creature this: it crawled care- 
fully out on the bough, growling savagely as it came. 
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Gerard looked wildly down. He was forty feet from 
the ground. Death below. Death moving slow but 
sure on him in a still more horrihle form. His hair 
bristled. The sweat poured from him. He sat helpless, 
fascinated, tongue-tied. 


As in a mist he heard a twang: he glanced down, 
Denys, white and silent as death, was shooting up at 
the bear. The bear snarled at the twang, but crawled 
on. Again the crossbow twanged, and the bear snarled, 
and came nearer. The next moment she was close upon 
Gerard, where he sat, with hair standing stiff on end. 
and eyes starting from their sockets. The bear opened 
her jaws like a grave, and hot blood spouted from them 
upon Gerard as from a pump. The bough rocked. The 
wounded monster was reeling; it clung; it stuck its 
claws deep into the wood; it toppled, its claws held 
firm, but its body rolled off, and the sudden shock to 
the branch shook Gerard forward on his stomach with 
his face upon one of the bear's straining paws. At this, 
by a tremendous effort, she raised her head up, up, till 
he felt her hot fetid breath. Then huge teeth snapped 
together loudly close below him in the air, with a last 
effort of baffled hate. The heavy carcass rent the claws 
out of the bough, then pounded the earth with 4 
tremendous thump. There was a shout of triumph 
below, and the very next instant a crv of dismay. for 
Gerard had swooned, and without an attempt to save 
himself, rolled headlong from the perilous height. 


_ Denys caught at Gerard, and somewhat checked 
his fall; but it may be doubted whether this alone would 
have saved him from breaking his neck, or a limb. His 
best friend now was the dying bear, on whose hairy 
carcass his head and shoulders descended, Denys tore 
him off her. It was needless. She panted still, and her 
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tht limbs quivered, but a hare was not so harmless; and soon 
"h she breathed her last. 


h Abridged from Charles Reade’s 
1 THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


dy On the passage 


yi l. Gerard’s. heart was better than his nerves? Prove this. 
2. What did Gerard do when the bear tumed her attention 
to him? 


What gave him relief for a moment? 


W4. Describe his feelings as the bear ‘advanced towards him. 
i 9. How did Denys save his friend? 


yy 8: What was the result of the fight with the bear? 


a 
ark 3. 


ils Words and phrases 


ÎI Use the following words in sentences of your own: 

[i vulnerable, formidable, dangling, bulge, fascinated. 
Id perilous, quivered. 

p2 Express the diference between ‘shout of triumph and 
, ‘cry of dismay? Use each phrase in a sentence. 

“tg, Give other words for: 


th massive, spouted, toppled, fetid, pounded, swooned. 
54. Fill in the blanks with suitable adverbs from the text: 
f (a) Gerard ran — and shot a belt into the bear. 

| (b) The bear turned its head 

y (c) It stretched out a paw slowly and 


(d) It growled 


5. Make a list of all the words and expressions used in the 
passage to describe the bear’s intense fury, 


as it went up the branch. 


| Something to find out 


l. From the two passages that you have read, point out 
examples of the bear’s intelligence. 

2. Which animals of the jungle are considered to be extremely 
intelligent? Give some examples of their intelligence. 


Something to write 


Give in your own words a vivid description of Gerard's 
horrifying experience on the tree, 


ti 


17. LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 


This poem is in the form of a ballad. A ballad is a song o 
poem in short stanzas narrating a popular story in a simple 
direct fashion. The ballad of Lord Ullin’s Daughter tells ir 
simple but vivid language the tragic story of the daughter of: 
Scottish nobleman who eloped with her lover, the chief of; 
Highland clan, and was chased by her angry father’s horsemen 
The couple tried to*cross a ferry in a boat while a fierce storm 
was raging; but the boat capsized and the two lovers wer 
drowned. 


A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 

Cries, “Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 

‘To row us or the ferry!” 

“Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water?” 

“O I'm the Chief of Ulva’s Isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin’s daughter. 


“And fast before her father’s men 

Three days we've fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


“His horsemen hard behind us ride— 
Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 
When they have slain her lover?” 
Out spake the hardy Highland wight, 
‘TIl go, my chief, Im ready: 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady ; 


“And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 
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So, though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you or the ferry.” 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of Heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode arméd men, 


Their trampling sounded nearer. 


“O haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.” 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy ‘sea before her,— 

When, oh! too strong for human hand 
The tempest gathered oer her. 


And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing: 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore,— 
His wrath was changed to wailing. 


For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade 
His child he did discover;— 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 
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“Come back! come back!” he cried in grief, 
“Across this stormy water: 

And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 
My daughter!—Oh, my daughter!” 

"Twas vain: the loud waves lashed the shore. i 
Return or aid preventing : 

The waters wild went o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 


Thomas Campbe. | 


Notice the dramatic manner in which the story is tok 
> . t 
in the first six stanzas. How would you begin th! 
story if you were narrating it? 


Sketch the character of the boatman. 


Point out the striking words and phrases which descti 
the fury of the storm. 


Quote the lines which bring out the sound of the hoot 
of the galloping horses. 


Which lines bring the most vivid pictures of the tragedi 
before your eyes? 


Give examples of alliteration from the poem. 


18. THUNDER KING—I 
A story from Western America 


Here is an exciting story of adventure from the prairies of 
Western America. The hero of the story is Hal Merle, the young 
(yon of a ranch owner, who has set his heart upon buying a wild 
jorse called Thunder King belonging to an American Indian. 
With great patience and understanding Hal succeeds in bring- 
og Thunder King under control and riding him. In the end. 
he boy gets not only the animal but also an unclaimed gold 
eld. 
, THUNDER KING” was a black mustang (wild horse) which 
“ama Ree, an American Indian, had captured and 
wrought in from the prairie. Hal Merle, the young son 
nif a ranch owner, had set his heart upon obtaining the 
ytorse for his own, but his fathcr said that they could not 
fford to buy it, for times were hard. Hal, however, 
lid not give up hope. 


One day Hal Merle went back to gaze at the beast 
f his dreams. He found Sama Ree at home. 


» You buy?” inquired Sama brightly. 

Hal shook his head. “It isn’t easy getting money 
gut of Dad these days,” he answered, “especially when 
“he price you ask is more than any wild beast can be 

vorth. But I'll tell you what, Sama: you let me ride 
he horse so that he gets to know me, then I can take 
iim to the ranch, and perhaps Dad will make you an 
ffer.” 

The Red Indian hesitated. “No man ever yet ride 
im but me.” he said. “Him dangerous beast.” 


Nevertheless, an hour or so later, the boy, mounted 
n a little pony, was leading the mustang off at the end 
f a halter towards a quiet hollow of the prairie. Thunder 
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King was wild-eyed and snorting, but, bit by bi 
became used to the quiet stranger. 


Well out of sight, with rolling uplands on ¢ 
side, Hal drew rein, and began to caress and stroke 
own pony, talking to her in a quiet voice. Soon 
wild horse became interested. Hal took some da 
from his pocket, and gave it to his own pony. 
tempting scent reached the nostrils of the mustang, : 
soon he too was munching at something which he : 
snatched nervously from the boy’s hand. Hal toud 
his nostrils and the animal drew back, snorting. 

Gently but firmly the boy continued his efforis 
length Thunder King allowed Hal to rub the white s 
on his forehead. Then Hal lowered his face 2 
breathed into the mustang’s nostrils. So, that first & 
boy and mustang came to know each other a little. a 
the wild beast no longer shrank back from the b: 
touch. 

Hal came every day after that, and at the end 
the week Sama was amazed to see the mustang folk 
Hal into the corral without even a halter. 

“I think TIl ride him tomorrow,” remarked the ba 
at which Sama was still more surprised, for he imaging 
that every day Hal had been struggling to master © 
mustang. 

So next day Hal, gently but swiftly, slipped fri 
his own saddle on to the bare back of the mustang. Wi 
one snort of terror, Thunder King set off across a. 
prairie in broad-side leaps, the horse’s back as stiff as 
table; then down went his head, and how he bucket 
He bucked at full gallop, he bucked standing sth 
bouncing like a glass marble on stone flags. Still the h 
kept his seat, so with a scream Thunder King fu 
himself down and rolled. 7 
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i Quick as the horse was, the boy was quicker. Hal 
p'nded on his feet, and quietly stood by while Thunder 
„ing rolled; then, as the animal leapt up, Hal slipped. 
‘ack to his place, and away they went once more in a 


e, 
® rild stampede. . 


Xi The best horses are not easily broken, and many 
i'n evening both boy and horse were exhausted when 
whey returned to Sama’s corral. Now, however, Hal 
jirever led the mustang, but left him to follow, and the 
imal had learned to come to the boy's call. For Hal, 
.¥ho loved his own freedom, understood the burden of 
‘even a halter to a beast born on the great open ranges. 


b 
i 
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On the passage 

1, What was the beast which Hal desired? 

2. Why could Hal not buy it? 

3. Mention three things that Hal did to win over Thunder 
King the first day. 

4. What did Thunder King do when Hal tried to ride him? 

5. How did Hal succeed in riding him? 

6. Why did Thunder King not like even a halter? 


Language study 
1. Find the meaning of each of these words: 
halter, snorting, stone flags, corral, 


9. Use the following in sentences of your own: 
caress; tempting; nervously; shrank back from; set | 
off; exhausted. 


3. Explain the following: 
(a) He bucked at full gallop. 
(b) The best horses are not easily broken. ` 
(c) Away they went once more in a wild stampede. 

4. (a) Combine into a complex sentence : 


He would ride the horse the next day. This was 
the boy’s remark. It was a bold remark. Sam was con- 
siderably surprised at it. 

(b) Combine into a simple sentence : 

Hal enjoyed his own freedom. The horse was bom 
on the great open ranges. He therefore understood the 
burden of a halter to such a horse. 

Something to think about 

Why do you think boys like cow-boy pictures or stories of 
the Wild West? 
Something te find out 


What is a ranch? What is a prairie? In which parts 
the world are they to be found? 


19. THUNDER KING—II 


Once more Hal tried to persuade his father to buy Thunder 
King from Sama, but again his father refused, saying that they 
could not afford to buy another horse. 

Meanwhile, Sama used Thunder King for long rides across 

-the ranges, but the Red Indian knew little about the kind treat- 
ment of horses, and the mustang found him a bad master. 

One day Hal, riding his little pony far from home, had a 
bad fall. The pony was killed, but the boy himself escaped 
unhurt, Night came on, and as Hal wandered hither and thither 
in search of a way home, he found Sama lying on the ground. 


THERE were hoofmarks all round, and Hal saw that the 
Red Indian wore spurs on which were dark stains. The 
truth was plain—Sama had been thrown by Thunder 
King and was dead! 

Hal was about to leave the spot when he heard 
a long mournful cry. It seemed to fill the whole heavens. 
Wolves! A voice inside him seemed to say, “They 
have scented you! It is you they are hunting !~ 

Hal looked about him. There was no escape. If 
the wolves were after him he could do no more than 
empty his revolver, then await his fate. It did not seem 
at that moment that his life was worth very much, out 
there in the purple shadows, so utterly alone. 

Hallo, what was that? Nearer and nearer it came, 
the thud of hoofs, rapid as the rumble of a kettle-drum. 
In an instant the truth dawned. A horse does not readily 
leave its dead master, even though it may not have 
loved him. It hangs about the place, as though afraid 
of facing the world alone when it has been so accus- 
tomed to having another to choose the way. 

Hal clapped his hands and called—the long, shrill 
call that he had used for the horse he loved. Again he 
heard the howling of wolves, and he smiled the saddest 
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of smiles, thinking that if it was Thunder King they were 
chasing, the wolves would have a long way to go before 
they caught him. Thunder King, with all the open 
ranges at his whirlwind hoofs! 

Again he called, and again and again. He thought 
he saw Thunder King passing by in the deepening 
purple of the east; then the shadow drew nearer, nearer. 

At last, through the stunted sage, came Thunder 
King—a black ghost of the wind, mane and tail stream- 
ing wildly, a child of the deserts, rejoicing in his own 
power, for the sounds at his heels held no terror for 
him! He had heard Hal's cry, for he came straight up, 
then he began to circle round, shaking his glorious head 
and snorting, while nearer and nearer came the terrify- 
ing howls. l 

“Thunder King! Thunder King!” The boy held 
out his hands. He might have run out and tried. in his 
desperation, to catch the mustang, but a life spent 
among timid horses had taught him the folly of such an 
action. Unless Thunder King came to him his chances 
were small, for the mustang was in no mood to stand 
still. 

And yet, what was that look in the wild eves? Did 
Thunder King understand Hals danger? He was stand- 
ing stock-still now, gazing on the direction of the howl- 
ing wolves, snorting softly. Hal went softly up to him 
quietly but firmly clutched the wild mane, and sess 
moment was astride the glossy, silken back. Then they 
were off like the wind, saddleless, bridleless, for some- 
how Thunder King had managed to slip his bridle, as 


only a wild horse can. Faster, faster they went, the dust 
clouds rising far behind them. 


All through that night Hal, with throbbing head, 
managed to keep his seat. When morning came, he dis- 
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mounted and washed a: 4 stream; he drank deeply of 
the cold water, and {. better. 

This country was new to him, and for so far as he 
could see, there was no sign of human dwelling, nothin g 
but the unending purple sage! In which direction they 
had been heading all night he had not the least notion, 
so that he was as completely and entirely lost as could 
be. 

Anyway, there was nothing for it but to keep on 
riding in the hope that something would turn up. The 
chance seemed small, for their own ranch was thirty 


miles from anywhere, and to the west lay unbroken 
ranges. 


se. 


On the passage 
1. How was Sama killed? 


2. What did Hal realize when he heard the cry of the 
wolves? 


3. Why, according to the writer, did Thunder King hang 
about the place? 

4. What thought made Hal smile? 

5. Why did Hal not run out and try to catch the mustang? 

6. How did Hal escape from the wolves? 


Words and phrases 
l. Use the following words and Phrases in sentences of 
your own: 


chasing; accustomed to; in his desperation; clutched; 
with throbbing head; stand stock-still, 


2. Give other words for: 
moumful, utterly, glossy, terrifying, timid, notion. 
3. Without referring to the passage, fill in the blank: in 
the following with words denoting sound: 
(a) The ———— of hoofs. 
(b) The ———— of a kettle drum. 
R85 
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(c) The 
(d) The long 
loved. 
4. Explain the following phrases and expressions : 
the stunted sage; his whirlwind hoofs; the truth 
dawned; a child of the deserts; the deepening purple 
of the east. 


Something to think about 


‘He smiled the saddest of smiles’ How can a smile be 
sad? Why was Hal’s smile so sad? 


—of the wolves. 


for the horse Hal 


Something to write 
Describe as vividly as you can how Thunder King helped 
Hal to escape from the wolves. 


20. THUNDER KING—IIl 


Durme that morning Hal became more and more cer- 
tain that Thunder King was making for some place that 
he knew, perhaps for his own wild hills, where his own 
wild kindred lived, which would be about as far from 
human dwelling as it was possible to get. Hal, however, 
had no say in the matter. If Thunder King knew the 
way even to nowhere, that was more than Hal knew! 
Sundown made things clear, for just as Hal, com- 
pletely exhausted, was about to drop, the mustang pulled 
up, and the boy saw before him a rough cabin, built into 
a bank. It was a Red Indian cabin, for this was a Red 
Indian trick to save the trouble of building a fourth wall. 
Hal dismounted and knocked. Of course there was 
no answer. He noticed a pan lying by the door: i 
half filled with sand. Hal took ke od D i ibe 
astounded at the weight of it, for the sand that it con- 
tained was not sand at all, but coarse, yellow gold-dust! 
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At this Haľ’s interest was properly aroused. Not 
ten yards away was the stream from which the dust had 
been washed. He went into the cabin; it was well 
stocked with stores—flour, buckwheat, and the like. On 
the wall was a hunting-belt adorned with stained porcu- 
pine quills. Hal had seen that belt before: it was very 
like the one which he had often seen on Sama. Then 
there was the hunting-knife, with the brass stud sticking 
out from the fire-blackened handle. Hal recognized 
that too: it was Sama’s! 


Had Sama, then, come to this place? Was this 
Sama’s cabin—here, back in the wild? Was it here that 
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he spent his time when he disappeared, sometimes for 
weeks—here, washing out gold from the tiny stream 
about which none but himself knew? . 

Bit by bit, Hal began to solve the mystery. It was 
believed by all that Sama possessed great wealth, and 
here was the secret of it—an unclaimed gold-field ! 

Now Sama was dead. This gold-field had not been 
claimed: it belonged, therefore, to whoever found it— 
it belonged to Hal! By a trick of fate Hal had come 
to possess not only Thunder King, Sama’s priceless mus- 
tang, but also Sama’s gold-field! The boy was eager 
to go out and prospect the property, but wisely he 
decided first to make himself a square meal, then obtain 
a night’s rest. Before that, however, he fed Thunder 
King, and made him comfortable in the rough shelter 
beside the cabin. 

During ‘that night Hal considered matters still fur- 
ther. If Thunder King was able to find the way here, 
he was also able to find the way back. Up till now 
Thunder King’s jaunts had consisted of two journeys— 
the one out to this place, and the other back. Well, the 
horse had come here because his-head was in this direc- 
tion; surely, then, after a day’s rest, he would take the 
homeward journey. 

Next day Hal prospected the property. Here, in- 
deed, was a fortune only asking to be worked. He 
gathered all the samples he could carry, and next morn- 
ing, with enough food for several days, he rode away 
leaving the black mustang to choose the trail. f 

After one night on the trail, Hal began to recognize 
the road, and by midday next day he was home h 
astride Thunder King! 


The mustangs mine now, Dad,” said the bov, 
having told his story. “There isn’t any question about 


home 
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it, is there?” 

“The mustang!” echoed his father, his eyes bright, 
for he was still unable to believe the boy’s story. “Do 
you understand, boy, what this find of yours means to 
us? I fancy one wild mustang doesn’t matter much, 
but—shake, Hal, shake!” 


Yet to Hal the mustang mattered more than any- 
thing else on earth. 


From H. Mortimer Batten s 
TAMELESS AND SWIFT 


On the passage 


How did Hal plan his return journey? 
I fancy one wild mustang doesn’t matter much. . ; 
Explain this, by referring it to the context. 
Words and phrases 


1l. Find the meaning of each of these words : 
kindred, train, quills, jaunts. 


2. Use these phrases in sentences of your own: 
stocked with; adorned with; a square meal: a trick 
of fate. 


3. Make sentences to show the difference between: 
(a) surprised and astounded; 
(b) prospect (noun) and prospect (verb), 
Something to find out 


Find in your atlas the part of the world where thie story 
takes place, 
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Something to write 
Hal’s father was unable to believe the boy's story. Write 
Out that story as told by the boy himself, 


91, DEATH OF NELSON 


Lord Nelson, the greatest admiral in the history of England, 
defeated the combined French and Spanish fleets in the famous 
battle of Trafalgar on 21st October 1805. In the heat of the 
action, Nelson received a mortal wound from a cannon ball fired 


from one of the enemy ships. 


Ir was soon perceived, upon examinati 
wound was mortal. This, eee e f 
all, except Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and th meded 
attendant. He himself being certain, from the noe 
ea ‘a a x the gush of blood he ened 
caer a A a that no human care could 
a ec that the surgeon should leave him 
d attend to those to whom he might be useful. “ i 
said he, “you can do nothing for me.” aaa 
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All that could be done was to fan him with a paper, 
and frequently to give him lemonade to alleviate his 
intense thirst. He was in great pain, and expressed 
much anxiety for the event of the action, which now 
began to declare itself. As often as a ship struck, the 
crew of the Victory hurrahed, and at every hurrah, a 
visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and 
marked the countenance of the dying hero. 

An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time 
when Nelson received his wound, before Hardy could 
come to him. They shook hands in silence; Hardy in 
vain struggling to suppress the feelings of that most 
painful and yet sublimest moment. 

“Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “how goes the day with 
us?” 

“Very well,” replied Hardy; “ten ships have struck, 
but five of the van have tacked, and show an intention 
to bear down upon the Victory. I have called two or 
three of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing.” 

“I hope,” said Nelson, “none of our ships have 
struck?” Hardy answered, “There was no fear of that.” 

Then, and not till then, Nelson spoke of himself. 
“I am a dead man, Hardy,” said he; “I am going fast; 
it will be all over with me soon. Come nearer to me.” 

Hardy observed that he hoped Mr. Beatty could 
yet hold out some prospect of life. 

“Oh, no!” he replied, “it is impossible; my back is 
shot through. Beatty will tell you so.” 

Captain Hardy then, once more, shook hands with 
him; and, with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon 
eck, 


By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; 
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and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertain this, said 
to him, “You know I am gone. I know it. I feel some- 
thing rising in my breast,” putting his hand on his left 
side, “which tells me so.” 

Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left 
the cockpit, returned; and, again taking the hand of his 
dying friend and commander, congratulated him on 
having gained a complete victory. How many ot the 
enemy were taken he did not know, as it was impossible 
to perceive them distinctly, but fourteen or fifteen at 
least. 

“That’s well!” cried Nelson; “but I bargained for 
twenty.” And then, in a stronger voice, he said, “Anchor, 
Hardy; anchor.” 

Hardy, upon this, hinted that Admiral Collingwood 
would take upon himself the direction of affairs. “Not 
while I live, Hardy,” said the dying Nelson, inetfectually 
endeavouring to raise himself from the bed. “Do you 
anchor.” Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to 
him in a low voice, “Don't throw me overboard.” and 
he desired that he might be buried by his parents, un- 
less it should please the King to order otherwise. 

Then reverting to private feelings, “Kiss me 
Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt down and kissed his 
cheek; and Nelson said, “Now I am satisfied. Thank 
God, I have done my duty!” Hardy stood over him in 


silence for a moment or two, then knelt again, and “ 


kissed his forehead. “Who is that?” said Nelson; and 
being informed, he replied, “God bless you, Hardy!” 
And Hardy then left him—for ever. l l 


Nelson now desired to be tumed upon his right 
side, and said, T wish I had not left the deck, for I shal 
soon be gone. 


Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. He sa 


a 
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to the chaplain, “Doctor, I have not been a great sinner.” 
His articulation. now became difficult; but he was dis- 
tinctly heard to say, “Thank God, I have done my duty!” 
These words he repeatedly pronounced; and they were 
the last words which he uttered, He expired at thirty 
minutes after four—three hours and a quarter after he 
had received his wound. , 

Abridged from Pobert Southey’s 

LIFE OF NELSON 


On the passage 
What peculiar traits in the character of Nelson are shown 
in the following remarks made by him after he was 
mortally wounded? 
1 “For,” said he (to the surgeon), “you can do nothing for 
me. 
2. “I hope,” said Nelson, “none of our ships have struck?” 
3. “That’s well!” cried Nelson (on receiving news of the com- 
f plete victory); “but I bargained for twenty.” 
4. “Not while I live, Hardy,” said the dying Nelson .... 
“Do you anchor.” 
5. Being informed, he réplied, “God bless you, Hardy!” 
6. He said to the chaplain, “Doctor, I have not been a great 
sinner.” 
T “Thank God, I have done my duty!” These words he 
repeatedly pronounced. 


Words, phrases and sentences 
l Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
perceived; elapsed; suppress; ascertain; attend to; con- ` 
gratulated on; bargained for. 
Which words in the passage mean the following? 
make less or, relieve (pain or suffering); bodily feeling; 
noblest; unsuccessfully; way of speaking; died 
3. Explain: 
(a) No human care could avail him, 
(b) He expressed much anxiety for the event of the ac- 
tion, which now began to declare itself, 
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(c) ‘How goes the day with us?” 
(d) ‘Five of the van have tacked and show an intention 
to bear down upon the Victory: 


Something to find out 

What led to the Battle of Trafalgar? Why is it of such 7 
great importance in English history? 
Something to write 


Describe the death of Nelson as if Captain Hardy were 
writing about it in a letter to his friend. 


92, HOW BEAUTIFUL IS THE RAIN 


As is clear from the opening lines, this poem is a song in 
praise of the rain that comes after a torrid day in summer. The 
rain is a blessing to the sick man, gladdens the hearts of the 
school children and brings relief and happiness to the farmer 
and the oxen in the field. 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roots,’ 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 


Across the window-pane 

It pours and pours; 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 
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The sick man from his chamber 
Looks at the twisted brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


From the neighbouring school 
Come the boys, 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 

And down the wet streets 

Sail their mimic fleets, 

Till the treacherous pool 

Engulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 


In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand: 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
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Seem to thank the Lord, 
More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at-hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 

That he sees therein 

‘Only his own thrift and gain. 


H. W. Longfellow 


Why is the rain said to be ‘beautiful’? 


A poet often selects words which suggest the sound 
connected with the object or action he is describing. 
Find such words in the second stanza. 


Why does the sick man breathe a blessing on the 
rain? 

How do you know that the school boys are glad that 
the rain has come? 

Why is the pool called ‘treacherous’? What is the 
figure of speech used here? 

Describe the picture of the oxen in the field welcom- 
ing the rain. 

What are the farmer’s thoughts and feelings as he 
watches the rain falling on his crops? 

Pick out the similes used in the poem. Which do you 
think is the most strixing one? 

Explain the following: 


It pours and pours; twisted brooks; mimic fleets; 
yoke-encumbered head; the clover-scented gale. 


23. THE FIRST CHRISTMAS—I 


Here are two of the best-known passages from the Bible, 
each telling its own part of a famous story. . 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judæa in 
* the days of Herod the king, behold, there came wise 
men from the east to Jerusalem, 

Saying, Where is he that is born King of the Jews? 
For we have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him. 

When Herod the king had heard these things, he 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. 

And when he had gathered all the chief priests and 
scribes of the people together, he demanded of them 
where Christ should be born. 

) And they said unto him, In Bethlehem of Judæa: 
for thus it is written by the prophet, 

And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not 

«y least among the princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 
i come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel. 
Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise 

men, enquired of them diligently what time the star 
è appeared. 
And he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and 
t search diligently for the young child; and when ye have 
found him, bring me word again, that I may come and 
e worship him also. 

l When they had heard the king, they departed; and, 
3 lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before 

them, till it came and stood over where the young child 
l was, 

When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceed- 

) ing great joy. 

And when they were come into the house, they 
saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell 
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down and worshipped him: and when they had opened 
their treasures, they presented unto him gifts: gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. 

And being warned of God in a dream that they 
should not return to Herod they departed into thei! 


A 
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own country another way. 
St. Matthew 2 


On the passage 

1. Why was Herod troubled? 

2. What steps did he take to seek the truth about the young 
child? 

8. How far were the wise men successful in their search? 


Words and phrases 

1. What is frankincense? What is myrrh? 

2. Some of the words and expressions used in this story are 
not often used nowadays. One of them is ‘We are come. 
What would we say instead? 

Write down more words of the same type from the story. 

Wherever possible, write also what we would say 
nowadays. 


Something to write 
Write out the story of Christmas in modern prose, 
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Anp there were in the same country shepherds abiding 
in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger, 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 
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And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to 
another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us. 

And they came with haste, and found Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 

And when they had seen it, they made known 
abroad the saying which was told them concerning this 
child. 

And all they that heard it wondered at those things 
which were told them by the shepherds. 

But Mary kept all these things, and pondered them 
in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard and seen, as 
it was told unto them. 


St. Luke 2 

On the passage 

1. What good news did the angel bring? 

2. How did the shepherds behave when they heard the good 

news? 

Words and phrases 

1. Use each of these words in a sentence of your own: 

multitude, wrapped, concerning, pondered, 

Make a list of any words and expressions which you do not 
think are ysed today. Wherever possible, write down 
also the words and expressions we Would use nowadays 
in their place. 

Something to think about 

What detail about the birthp 
second story but not in the first? 


Something to find out 
l. Account for the poverty of Christ’s family. 
2. What is a Christm 


as carolP Name some of the well-known 
carols usually sung at Christmas time. 


2. 


lace of Jesus is given in the 
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25. THE RUINS OF VIJAYANAGAR 


In the Bellary district of Mysore State, on the southern 
bank of the river Tungabhadra, lie the ruins of a great 
city. The place is now called Hampi; but about four 
centuries ago it was famous as Vijayanagar, the City of 
Victory. It was the birthplace and capital of the empire 
of the same name. a 


Hampi lies just below a hill, and the ruins cover 
nine square miles of rocky ground. Along the hillsides 
you can still see the remains of the city walls which once 
protected the place. The deserted streets and the ruined 
temples and palaces of Vijayanagar lie in the area 
enclosed by the walls. Some of the ruined buildings are 
still very striking and impressive. There are broken 
pillars, gateways and otker stone structures carved with 
great skill and beauty. 

The history of Vijayanagar begins in the reign of 
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Alauddin Khilji, when his famous general, Malik Kafur, 
attacked Warangal, a Hindu kingdom in South India. 
Two brothers, Harihara and Bukka, laid the founda- 
tions of the new state in 1336 A.D. Harihara became 
its first ruler, and on his death was succeeded by Bukka- 
The kingdom grew rapidly in wealth and power. Within 
a short period it expanded into an empire which spread 
over the greater part of Southern India. 

Several foreign visitors who came to Vijayanagar 
during its long history of over two hundred years have 
left behind glowing descriptions of the splendour of the 
city and the greatness of its rulers. In 1442 the city 
was visited by an envoy from Central Asia. This is what 
he wrote about the place: “There 1 saw a city exceed- 
ingly large and populous, and a king of great power and 
dominion, whose kingdom extended from the borders of 
Sarandip to those of Kulbarga, and from Bengal to 
Malibar. The country is for the most part well- 
cultivated and fertile, and about three hundred good 
seaports belong to it. There are more than 1,000 ele- 
phants, lofty as the hills and gigantic as demons. The 
army consists of eleven lakhs of men.... . The city is 
such that eye has not seen nor ear heard of any place 
resembling it upon the whole earth.” l 

The most famous of the Vijayanagar kings was 
Krishna Deva Raya who came to the throne in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. He was a great war- 
rior, a patron of literature and a kind, gentle and 
generous king. He not only added new territories to 
the empire but also constructed a large number of roads 
and buildings, temples and gateways, aqueducts and 
irrigation channels for the benefit of his subjects. A 
Portuguese traveller who visited the capital during his 
reign described him as ‘the most feared and perfect king 
that could possibly be, and ‘a great ruler and a man of 
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much justice.’ 

Vijayanagar had from the very beginning a power 
ful enemy in the Bahamani Kingdom of Gulbarga which 
had arisen about the same time in the north of the Dec- 
can. The two new kingdoms, one Hindu and the other 
Muslim, had constant wars with each other. They 
fought many bitter battles, but without any decisive 
results. Then came a period when the Bahamani King- 
dom, torn by internal conflicts, was broken up into five 
separate states, among which was the important state of 
Bijapur. In 1520 Krishna Deva Raya led his armies 
against the king of Bijapur and besieged the fortress of 
Raichur. In the battle that followed he gained a great 
victory which finally established the supreme power of 
Vijayanagar over the whole of South India. 

But the decline and fall of Vijayanagar began soon 
after Krishna Deva Raya’s death. The states in the 
north of the Deccan decided to sink their differences 
and join forces in a combined attack on the southern 
kingdom. The power behind the Vijayanagar throne at 
this time was the old and proud minister Rama Raya, 
who raised a vast army to meet the enemy. But the in- 
vading forces were too strong and powerful. In the 
famous battle that took place at Talikotta in 1665, Rama 
Raya suffered a crushing defeat. The next day the city 
of Vijayanagar was sacked and all the beautiful temples 
and palaces in it were destroyed. The work of destruc- 
tion was carried out with fire and sword, with crow-bars 
and axes. till within a very short time this wonderful 
city was reduced to a heap of ruins. 

Thus ended the mighty empire of Vijayanagar 
which flourished in South India for more than two cen- 
turies. When we look at the ruins of that empire at 

‘Hampi today, we are filled with awe and wonder and, 
‘at the same time, with a feeling of profound sadness. 
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much justice.’ 

Vijayanagar had from the very beginning a power- 
ful enemy in the Bahamani Kingdom of Gulbarga which 
had arisen about the same time in the north of the Dec- 
can. The two new kingdoms, one Hindu and the other 
Muslim, had constant wars with each other. They 
fought many bitter battles, but without any decisive 
results. Then came a period when the Bahamani King- 
dom, torn by internal conflicts, was broken up into five 
separate states, among which was the important state of 
Bijapur. In 1520 Krishna Deva Raya led his armies 
against the king of Bijapur and besieged the fortress of 
Raichur. In the battle that followed he gained a great 
victory which finally established the supreme power of 
Vijayanagar over the whole of South India. 

But the decline and fall of Vijayanagar began soon 
after Krishna Deva Raya’s death. The states in the 
north of the Deccan decided to sink their differences 
and join forces in a combined attack on the southern 
kingdom. The power behind the Vijayanagar throne at 
this time was the old and proud minister Rama Raya, 
who raised a vast army to meet the enemy. But the in- 
vading forces were too strong and powerful. In the 

famous battle that took place at Talikotta in 1665, Rama 
Raya suffered a crushing defeat. The next day the city 
of Vijayanagar was sacked and all the beautiful temples 
and palaces in it were destroved. The work of destruc- 
tion was carried out with fire and sword, with crow-bars 
and axes, till within a very short time this wonderful 
city was reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Thus ended the mighty empire of Vijayanagar 
which flourished in South India for more than two cen- 
turies, When we look at the ruins of that empire at 


Hampi today, we are filled with awe and wonder and, 
‘at the same time, with a feeling of profound sadness. 
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On ihe passage 
1. Describe the ruins that you see at Hampi today. 


3. How was the empire of Vijayanagar established? 
3. What were the impressions of the envoy from Central Asia 
about Vijayanagar? 

Why is Krishna Deva Raya regarded as a great ruler? 

5, What was the end of the long struggle between the Vijaya- 
nagar and the Bahamani Kingdoms? 

6 How was the fall of Vijayanagar brought about? 

7. Show how the city of Vijayanagar was reduced to a heap 
of ruins. 


A 


Words, phrases and sentences 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 


own: 
deserted; impressive; lay the foundation of; expanded, 
glowing description; fertile; decisive; flourished. 

9. Give other words for: 
enclosed, envoy, exceedingly, gigantic, territories 
sacked, profound. 
3, Some words go in pairs. Two such pairs, “decline and fall 
and ‘power and dominion’ are found in this lesson. Can 
you give other examples of such pairs? 


4. Explain the following: 
(a) The Bahamani kingdom, torn by internal contlicts, was 
broken up. 
(b) The states ..... decided to sink their differences 
and join forces in a combined attack. 
(c) The power behind the Vijayanagar throne at this time 
WaS. eeen Rama Raya. 


Something to think about 

(a) Study the ‘glowing description’ of Vijayanagar written 
by the envoy from Central Asia. Which portion of 
this description, according to you, seems to be based 
on facts, which is poetic, and which appears to be 
highly exaggerated? 
7 } i i 

(b) Why do we have mixed feelings of awe, wonder and 
sadness when we look at the ruins of Vijayanagar? 
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Something to find out 

Give the names of some other empires in the world which 
rose to great heights and had a decline and fall. Which famous 
cities contain the ruins of these empires? 


Something to write 

Imagine yourself to be a traveller visiting the court of 
Krishna Deva Raya. Write an account of what you saw at this 
court. 


26. A CHILD'S DREAM 


This moving poem about a small dog loved by a child 
will appeal to all animal lovers. The child has a terrible dream 
that the dog, while playing with him one day, runs away into 
the woods and is lost. The dream, however, has a beautiful 


ending. 


_ Thad a little dog, and my dog was very small, 


He licked me in the face and he answered to my call; 
Of all the treasures that were mine, I loved him most 


of all. 


His nose was fresh as morning dew and blacker than 
the night; 

I thought that it could even snuff the shadows and the 
light; 

And his tail he held bravely, like a banner in a fight. 


His body covered thick with hair was very good to 
smell; 

His little stomach underneath was pink as any shell; 

And I loved him and honoured him more than words 
can tell, l 


We ran ou in the moming, both of us to play, 
Up and down across the fields for all the sunny day; 
But he ran so swiftly—he ran right away. 
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I looked for him, I called him—entreatingly. Alas, 

The dandelions could not speak, though they had seen 
him pass, 

And nowhere was his waving tail among the waving 
grass. 


I called him in a thousand ways and yet he did not 
come; 

The pathways and the hedges were horrible and dumb, 

I prayed to God who never heard. My desperate soul 
grew numb. 


The sun sank low. I ran; I prayed: ‘If God has not the 
power 


To find him, let me die. I cannot bear another hour’ 
When suddenly I came upon a great yellow flower. 


And all among its petals, such was Heaven’s grace, 
In that golden hour, in that golden place, 
All among its petals, was his hairy face. 


Frances Cornford 


Describe the dog as pictured by the poet. 

‘And his tail he held bravely, like a banner in a fight” 
The figure of speech used in the last six words is 4 
simile. Give other examples of similes from the 
second and third stanzas. 


3. Why were the pathways and the hedges ‘horrible and 
dumb’? 


4. ‘The sun sank low., | ran; I prayed’, Can you say why 
short sentences are used in this line? 


Why are the hour and the place called ‘golden’? 


97. A FAMOUS WRITER 
The story of Charles Dickens 


In the county of Kent in England, not far from the 
town of Gravesend and near the river Thames, there is 
a hill called Gad’s Hill, and upon it a house which bears 
the same name. More than a hundred years ago a 
small boy and his father, in their frequent walks towards 
Gravesend, often passed by the house. The boy was 
never tired of looking at it, and of fancying what it 
would be like inside. To him it seemed to be the finest 
house in the world, and he longed to have it for his own. 
He told his father so, and received the reply: ‘If you 
were to be very persevering and were to work very 
hard, you might some day come to live in it. 

Little Charles Dickens, for that was the boy's name, 
kept the words in mind. When he grew up, all through 
his busy life as a writer, he was most persevering and a 
very hard worker; and when, later in life, he was the 
author of some of the most famous stories in Enghsh, 
he was able to buy Gad’s Hill Place, the house of his 
dreams, and to make it his home. 

Charles Dickens had, however, many difficulties 
and hardships to meet and overcome before that time 
came. His boyhood was not an easy one. When 
Charles was only twelve, poverty and debt forced his 
father to give up his home, and the boy had to work 
in the London warehouse of a blacking factory for a 
wage of six or seven shillings a week. ‘What would I 
have given, if I had had anything to give,’ he said once, 
years after, when thinking of those unhappy, anxious 
times, ‘to have been sent to any school, to have been 
taught something somewhere!" For little Charles loved 
reading and books. 

At the warehouse he stuck labels on blacking 
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bottfes all day long, hating his work, but at tne same 
time taking an odd pride in doing it as well as he could, 
and keenly noticing everyone and everything about him. 

iss o i Yet matters soon 
mended. in a Witte 
while Mr. Dickens had 
more money to spend 
upon his family; they 
had a home once again, 
and Charles was sent to 
school for two years, 
Though he was not 4 
very good scholar, he 
liked nothing better 
than to write stories for 


wens his schoolmates and to 
help to produce plays and act in them. 


When Charles left school he worked for eighteen 
months in a lawyer's office; in his spare time he taught 
himself shorthand and did some acting in private plays. 
He did not care much for the law, so, when an evening 
newspaper offered him a post as reporter, he accepted 
the work gladly. A few years later he received a more 
important position of the same kind. 

Newspaper reporting is not easy work, but it taught 
Diekens many things. He learnt to work hard and 


steadily, and he mei and came to know all kinds of odd » 


people and their ways. Many a man or woman who 
amused him then has been made to live again for us in 
his stories. 

He had to travel up and down the country, too, 
in stage-coaches and post-chaises. Here he met mor 
strange people of all classes, and later on he was able 
to give to his readers the clearest pictures of the ol 
coaching days that went for ever when railways becam 
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common, and of the quaint old inns of England where 
travellers upon the highroads mingled and became 
friends. 


The young reporter had manv adventures, both 
pleasant and unpleasant, in those days. ‘I have been 
belated, he once wrote, ‘on muddy by-roads, in the 
small hours of the morning, forty or fifty miles from 
London, in a wheelless carriage, with worn-out horses, 
and have got back in time for my paper. I have had 
to charge for the damage of a greatcoat from the drip- 
pings of a blazing wax candle, in writing through the 
smallest hours of the night in a swift-flying carriage and 
pair. I have had to charge for all sorts of breakages 
— broken hats, broken luggage, broken chaises — 
everything but a broken head.’ 


Before he was twenty-four Dickens began to write 
stories which have made his name famous. Among them 
are The Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist, David Copper- 
field, The Old Curiosity Shop, and The Christmas Carol. 
These are but a few of his works, which are read almost 
as eagerly today as when they were first published. 


Dickens created all kinds of odd, amusing, and 
delightful people in his stories. They seem to us, as 
we read of them, to live and to become our friends, as 
real as the folk whom we meet every day. His novels 
did a great deal of good also, for in many of them 
‘public wrongs and shames were held up to scorn. 
People read the novels and thought deeply about the 
lessons they taught, and as a result many an evil in 
England was either cured or destroyed altogether. 


Dickens died suddenly in the year 1870, and, as one 
cf England’s most famous sons, he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. To those who knew him best he was 
à good companion, with a bright, happy nature and one 
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of the biggest and kindest hearts in the world. ‘To do 
unto all men as I would they should do unto me was 
his motto all his life, and Charles Dickens faithfully 
followed it. Dorothy King 
On ihe passage | 

Which of the following statements about Charles Dickens 
are true and which are false? 


1. Dickens was keenly interested in his work in the blacking 


factory. 

9. He had a brilliant career at school. 

3. He acquired much valuable experience in the newspaper 
office. 

4. His great ambition was to become a lawyer. 

5. The people in his stories are true to life. 

6. 


His novels helped to remove many social evils in England. 


Words, phrases and sentences 
1 ‘He took an odd pride in doing his work well? Find tw <™ 
other words which are similar in meaning to odd. 
2. Complete these sentences with words from the text: 
(a) Charles Dickens had to many difficulties and 
in his childhood. 


(b) His father had to give up his home because of— 
and 


(c) Dickens was most 
worked hard and 

3. Express in another way: 
(a) Yet matters soon mended. * 


(b) I have been belated on muddy by-roads in the smil 
hours of the moming, 


in his efforts and always 


. 


(c) Public wrongs and shames were held up to scom. 
Something to find out 


In what ways was travelli ay 
5 ve a ın b stage- 1 the ay 
of Dickens more int & by ge-coach i 


eresting a Ts i 
train is today? g and exciting than travelling “t 
Something to write 


Describe in your own words the character of Dickens. É 


v 
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28. MR. PICKWICK AT THE REVIEW—I 


One of Charles Dickens’s most famous books, The Pickwick 
Papers, tells of the amusing adventures of a cheerful gentleman 
named Mr. Pickwick, and his friends, Mr. Winkle, Mr. Snod- 
grass, and Mr. Tupman. In this story the Pickwickians, as they 
called themselves, go to see a military review. 


A GRAND review was to take place upon the Lines. The 
manœuvres of half-a-dozen regiments were to be 
inspected by the eagle eye of the commander-in-chief. 
Fortifications had been erected, the citadel was to be 
attacked and taken, and a mine was to be sprung. 

Mr. Pickwick and his companions planted them- 
selves in the front rank of the crowd, and patiently 
awaited the opening of the review. The throng was 
increasing every moment. At length there ran through 
the crowd that low roar of many voices which usually 
announces the arrival of whatever they have been 
expecting. 

A few moments of eager waiting, and colours were 
seen fluttering gaily in the air, arms glistened brightly 
in the sun, column after colunn poured on to the plain. 
The troops halted and formed. The word of command 
rang through the line; there was a general clash of 
muskets as arms were presented: and the commander- 
in-chief, attended by numerous officers, cantered to the 
front. 

The military bands struck up altogether: the horses 
stood upon two legs each, cantered backwards, and 
whisked their tails about in all directions. The dogs 
barked, the mob screamed, the troops moved back, and 
nothing was to be seen on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, but a long line of red coats and white 
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trousers, fixed and motionless. 

‘Can anything be finer or more delightful?” Mr, 
Pickwick inquired of Mr. Winkle. 

‘Nothing,’ replied that gentleman, who had had a 
short man standing on each of his feet for the last 
quarter of an hour. | 

‘We are in a capital situation now, said Mr. 
Pickwick, looking round him. The crowd had yradually 
dispersed and they were nearly alone. , 

‘Capital!’ echoed Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle. 

‘What are thev doing now?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick, 
adjusting his spectacles. 

‘{—I—rather think, said Mr. Winkle, changing 
colour, ‘I rather think theyre going to fire. a 

‘Nonsense, said Mr. Pickwick hastily. 

‘I—I really think they are, urged Mr. Snodgrass 
somewhat alarmed. > 

‘Impossible, replied Mr. Pickwick. He had hardh 
uttered the word when the whole half-dozen regiments 
levelled their muskets as if they had but one camren 
object, and that object Mr. Pickwick and his friends 
and burst forth with the most awful and tremendous 
discharge that ever shook the earth to its centre. or W 
elderly gentleman off his. o 
we? me had better throw ourselves on our faces, hadn't 

e? said Mr. Snodgrass. 
Pr ne ie i pean = Mr. Pickwick, His 
lips ale, 0 expression of fear escaped bis 

Mr. Pickwick was right: the firing ceased. How- 
a quick movement was visible in the line: the 
oarse shout of the word of command ran along it 
Before either of the party 
meaning of this new mance 
dozen regiments, 


could form a guess at the 
\ uvre, the whole of the halt 
with fixed Lay uneis, charged at double 
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‘Where are we to go?’ screamed the Pickwickians. 


quick time down upon the very spot on which Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends were stationed, 


Mr. Pickwick gazed through his spectacles for an 
instant on the advancing mass, and then fairly turned 
is back and trotted away at as quick a rate as his legs 
Would carry him. He went so quickly, indeed, that he 


5. What was the aw 
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did not see how awkward was his situation until too 
late. 

The opposite troops were drawn up to repel the 
mimic attack on the citadel. The result was that Mr, 
Pickwick and his companions found themselves suddenly 
enclosed between two lines of great length, the one 
advancing at a rapid pace, and the other firmly awaiting 
the onslaught. 

‘Hoi!’ shouted the officers of the advancing line. 

‘Get out of the way!’ cried the officers of the 
standing one. 


‘Where are we to go to? screamed the Pick- 
wickians. 


‘Hoi—hoi—hoi!’ was the only reply. There was a 
moment of confusion, a heavy tramp of footsteps, a 
violent thud, a smothered laugh. The half-dozen regi- 
ments were half a thousand yards off, and the soles of 
Mr. Pickwick’s boots were in the air. 


Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle had each performed 
a somersault with remarkable speed, and the first object 
that met the eyes of Mr. Winkle, as he sat on the ground, 
was his leader at some distance of. running after his 
own hat, which was gambolling playfully away. 


On the passage 


1. Describe the spectacle which Mr. Pickwick and his com- 


panions saw at the beginning of the review. 
2. What did Mr. Pickwick me 
Wickians were ‘in a capital situation’? 
8. Why did Mr. Snodgrass suggest that they should throw 
themselves on the grass? 


an by saying that the Pick- 


What was the new manœuvre after the firing had ceased? : 


kward situation in which the Pickwicki®® 
found themselves? 
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Words and phrases 
1. Complete this description with appropriate words from the 
story: 
(a) The flags gaily in the air. 
(b) The guns brightly in the sun 
(c) The captain of the regiment 
(d) The horses their tails about as they cantered 
backwards. 
2. Which words used in the text mean the following? 
a great number of people gathered together; that 
can be seen; a violent intense attack; jumping 
and skipping about; ran quickly. 


> 


to the front, 


3. There was a ‘general clash of muskets? The word clash 
mdicates the sound made by the muskets as arms were 
presented; it is a ‘sound word.’ Write down four other 
‘sound words’ used in the text. 


4. Make a list of all the nouns used in the story in connec- 
tion with the military manœuvres. 


X 5. Explain the following expressions: 
(a) The eagle eye of the commander-in-chief, 
(b) A smothered laugh. 
(c) The mimic attack on the citadel. 
(d) Changing colour. 
(e) The advancing mass. 


Something to think about 


1, Mr. Pickwick led the group which included Mr. Winkle 
and Mr. Snodgrass. Which remarks of his show that he 
was the leader? 


2. Why did Mr. Pickwick not accept the suggestion of Mr. 
Snodgrass about throwing themselves on their faces? 


29. MR. PICKWICK AT THE REVIEW—II 


THERE was a fine gentle wind, and Mr. Pickwick’s hat 
rolled playfully before it. The wind puffed, and Mr. 
Pickwick puffed, and the hat rolled over and over as 
merrily as a lively porpoise in a strong tide. On it might 
have rolled, far beyond Mr. Pickwick’s reach, had not 
its course been stopped, just as that gentleman was on 
the point of leaving it to its fate. 

Mr. Pickwick was completely exhausted, and about 
to give up the chase, when the hat was blown against 
the wheel of a carriage, which was drawn up in a line 
with half-a-dozen other vehicles. Mr. Pickwick darted 
briskly forward, secured his property, planted it on his 
head, and paused to take breath. 

He had not been there half a minute when he 
heard his own name eagerly spoken by a voice which 
he at once recognized as Mr. Tupman’s. Looking up- 
wards, he beheld a sight which filled him with surprise 
and pleasure. 


In an open carriage stood a stout old gentleman 
in a blue coat and top boots, two young ladies in scarves 
and feathers, a lady, probably the aunt of the young 
ladies, and Mr. Tupman. Fastened up behind the car- 
riage was a hamper—one of those hampers which 
always makes one think of cold fowls, tongues, and 
bottles of wine. On the box sat a fat and red-faced 
boy, in a state of slumber. 


r: ‘Pickwick—Pickwick, said Mr. Tupman, ‘come up 
ere. 


‘Come along, sir. Pray, come up; said the stout 
gentleman. “‘Joe!—That boy’s gone to sleep again— 
Joe, let down the steps! 
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The fat boy rolled slowly off the box, let down the 
steps, and held the carriage door invitingly open. Mr. 
Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle came up at the moment. 

‘Room for you all, gentlemen, said the stout man. 
‘Two inside and one out. Joe, make raom for one of 
these gentlemen on the box. Now, sir, come along.’ 
And the stout gentleman pulled first Mr. Pickwick and 
then Mr. Snodgrass into the carriage. Mr. Winkle 
mounted to the box, the fat boy waddled to the ¢ame 
perch, and fell fast asleep instantly. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said the stout man, ‘very glad 
to see you. I know you very well, gentlemen, though 
you may uot remer:ber me. I spent some evenings at 
your club last winter. I picked up my friend Mr. Tup- 
man here this morning, and very glad I was to see him. 
Well, sir, and how are you? Now, lets be comfortable 
and happy, and see what's going on.’ 


So the stout gentleman put on his spectacles, and 
Mr. Pickwick pulled out his glass, and everybody stood 
up in the carriage and looked over somebody. else’s 
shoulder at the performances of the military. 

Astounding performances they were, one rank 
firing over the heads of another rank, and then running 
away; then forming squares; then descending the trench 
on one side with ladders and ascending it on the other 
again by the same means; knocking down barricades of 
baskets, and behaving in the most gallant manner pos- 
sible. Then there was such a ramming down of the 
contents of enormous guns on the battery, such a prep- 
aration before they were let of, and such an awful 
noise when they did go, that the air was filled with the 
screams of ladies. Everybody was excited, except the 
fat boy, and he slept as soundly as if the roaring of can- 
non were his ordinary lullaby. 
R8.7 
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‘Joe, Joe!” said the stout gentleman, when the cita- 
del was taken, and the besiegers and the besieged sat 
down to dinner. ‘That boy’s gone to sleep again. Be good 
enough to pinch him, sir—in the leg, if you please, 
nothing else wakes him—thank you. Undo the hamper, 
Joe.’ 

The fat boy, who had been roused by the pinching 
of a portion of his leg between the finger and thumb of 
Mr. Winkle, rolled off the box once again, and proceeded 
to unpack the hamper. 

[The company, with their kindly host, Mr 
Wardle, had a pleasant picnic dinner iu the car. 
riage. When the meal was over, Mr. Wardle called 
again for Joe, who had been enjoying himself with 
a veal pie. | 
‘That boy!’ said the old gentleman. “He's gone to 

sleep again. 

‘Very odd boy, that,’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘d 

$ f > ; does he 
always sleep in this way? 
Åé | > . x Š 
P p cane gentleman, ‘he’s always asle "n 
iie on errands fast asleep, and snores as he waits at 


‘How very odd!’ said Mr. Pickwick, 


‘Ah! odd indeed,’ returned the old gentleman. T 
proud of that boy—wouldn't part with him pe p 
account! Here, Joe—take these things awa nay ’ 
hear? il 

The fat boy rose, opened his eyes, swallowed a 
huge piece of pie, and slowly obeyed his master’s orders 
The hamper was made fast in its old place: the fat boy 
once more mounted the box: the spectacles and the 
pocket-glass were again adjusted: and the performance 
of the military began again. There was a great fizzing 
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and banging of guns, and starting of ladies. Then a mine 
was sprung, to the delight of everybody; and when the 
mine had gone off, the military and the company 


(followed its example, and went off too. 
\ 


Abridged and adapted from 
Charles Dickens’s PICKWICK PAPERS 


On the passage 
l. What was the result of Mr. Pickwick’s chasing his hat? 
2. What sight filled him with surprise and pleasure? 


5. Show, with reference to the stout gentleman’s behaviour, 
that he was a good-natured man. 


4. Describe the performances of the military that made every- 
d body excited. 


5. Show, by quoting instances, that the fat boy’s behaviour 
was very odd. 


Words and sentences 


l. Use in sentences of your own: 


exhausted, fastened, astounding, enormous, recognized, 
briskly. 


2. Give other words for; 
puffed, chase, slumber, waddled, adjusted, hamper. 
3. Explain; 
He slept as soundly as if the roaring of cannon were 
his ordinary lullaby. 
Something to write 


Write a interesting description about any review, proces- 


Sion or display that you may have witnessed. 


30. THE FIRE IN THE STABLE 


The following extract is from a delightful book called Black 
Beauty, which is the story of a horse told by himself. Black 
Beauty describes here what happened one night when the stable 
in which he and other horses were locked caught fire. 


I cannor say how long I had slept, nor what time in 
the night it was, but I woke up feeling very uncomfort- 
able, though I hardly knew why. I got up, the air 
seemed all thick and choking. I heard Ginger coughing, 
and one of the other horses seemed very restless; it was 
quite dark, and I could see nothing, but the stable 
seemed full of smoke, and I hardly knew how to breathe. 

The trap door had been left open, and I thought 
that was the place it came through. I listened and 
heard a soft rushing sort of noise, and a low crackling 
and snapping. I did not know what it was, but there _ 
was something in the sound so strange, that it made me 
tremble all over. The other horses were now all awake; 
some were pulling at their halters, others were stamping 

Danger seemed to be all round and there was no- 
body we knew to trust in, and all was strange and ur 
certain. The rushing sound overhead grew louder, and 
as I looked upward, through the bars of mv empty rack 
I saw a red light flickering on the wall. Then I heard 
a cry of “Fire” outside, and the old ostler quietly and, 
quickly came in; he got one horse out, and went t 
another, but the flames were playing round the tra 
door, and the roaring overhead was dreadful. 


The next thing I heard was James’s voice, quiet a 
cheery, as it always was, 


Come, my beauties, it is time for us to be of 
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wake up and come along.” I stood nearest the door, so 
he came to me first; patting me as he came in. 

“Come, Beauty, on with your bridle, my boy, we'll 
soon be out of this smother.” It was on in no time; then 
he took the scarf off his neck, and tied it lightly over 
my eyes, and patting and coaxing, he led me out of the 
stable. Safe in the yard, he slipped the scarf off my 
eyes, and shouted, “Here, somebody! take this horse 
while I go back for the other.” 

A tall broad man stepped forward and took me, and 
James darted back into the stable. I set up a shrill 
whinny as I saw him go. Ginger told me afterwards 
that whinny was the best thing I could have done for 
her, for had she not heard me outside, she would never 
have had courage to come out. 


There was much confusion in the yard; the horses 
' being got out of other stables, and the Carriages and gigs 
being pulled out of houses and sheds, lest the flames 
should spread farther. On the other side of the yard, 
windows were thrown up and people were shouting all 
sorts of things; but I kept my eye fixed cn the stable 
door, where the smoke poured out thicker than ever 
and I could see flashes of red light; presently I heard 
above all the stir and din a clear voice, which | knew 
was master’s. 

“James Howard! James Howard! Ar 
~ ere was no answer, but I heard 
falling in the stable, and the next moment I gave a loud 
and foyful neigh, for I saw James coming through the 
smoke, leading Ginger with him. She was coughin 
Violently and he was not able to speak. j 


, “My brave lad!” said master, layi 
his shoulder; “are you hurt?” Aii 


James shook his head, for he could not yet speak. 


e you there?” 
a crash of something 


g his hand on 
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“And now,” said master, “when you have got your 
breath, James, we'll get out of this place as quickly as 
we can,” and we were moving towards the entry when 
from the market place there came a sound of galloping 
feet and rumbling wheels. 

“Tis the fire engine! the fire engine!” shouted two 
or three voices; “stand back, make way!” and clattering 
and thundering over the stones, two horses dashed into 
the yard with the heavy engine behind them. The fire- 
men leaped to the ground; there was no need to ask 
where the fire was—it was torching up in a great blaze 
from the roof. 


We got out as fast as we could into the broad quiet 
market place: the stars were shining, and except for the 
noise behind us, all was still. 


Abridged from Anna Sewell’s 
BLACK BEAUTY 


On the passage 
1. Without looking at the passage, rearrange the following in 
the order in which the events occur: > 
(a) I set up a shrill whinny as I saw him go. 
(b) ‘Tis the fire engine’ ! ` 
(c) Then I heard a cry of “Fire” outside. 
(d) ‘James Howard! Are you there?’ 
(e) I woke up feeling very uncomfortable. 
(f) I kept my eye fixed on the stable door, 
(g) The firemen leaped to the ground, . 
(h) ‘Take this horse while I go back for the other.’ 


9. What made Beauty suspect when he woke up that som 
thing was wrong? 


3, What was the effect of the strange rushing sound on tt 
horses? : . 

4, Mention three things that James did to prevent Beauty ft 
being frightened. . 


+ 


Í 


ye 
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5. What saved Ginger’s life? 


6. Why was there such confusion in the yardP 


7 “My brave lad!’ Who said this? Why is the lad called 
brave? 


Language study 

l Use the following words in sentences of your own: 
restless, dreadful, flickering, coax, confusion, crash, 

2. Which two statements show that the horses were restless? 


Fill in the blanks with words from the passage denoting 
fast movement: 

(a) The boy 
(b) There was a sound of — 
(c) : The horses with the engine - 
(d) The firemen from the engine. 


co 


back into the stable. 
feet, 


into the yard. 


4. Which words are used to indicate the lond noise made by 
the wheels of the fire engine? 
5. Which words are used to indicate the sound of wood 
burning? 
6. Note the different meanings of as used to introduce adverb 
clauses in the following sentences: 
(a) As ( = because) it was quite dark, I could see nothing. 
(b) I gave up a shrill cry as (= when) I saw him go 
(c) His voice was quiet and cheery as ( = in the wav that) 
it always was. 
(d) We got out as fast as (= to the degree that) we could, 
(e) Rich as ( = though) he is, he is, not happy. 
Make five sentences using ‘as’ in the five different ways 
shown above. 


Something to write 

‘Fire; Fire!” You suddenly hear these words in the middle 
of the night, and wake up to find that the building opposite your 
house is on fire. Write a graphic account of your experience on 


that terrible night. 


31. LEISURE. 


Many of us particularly in cities, lead a life of feverish 
activity which leaves us hardly any leisure for enjoying the 
beauties of nature. W. H. Davies finds such a life poor and 


meaningless. 
The poem is arranged in rhyming couplets; that is pairs 
of verses that rhyme. 


What is this life if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare? 


No time to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


No time to see, when woods we pass, 
Where squirrels hide their nuts in grass. 


No time to see, in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like skies at night. 


No time to turn at Beauty's glance, 
And watch her feet, how they can dance 


No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 


A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand aud stare. 


W. H. Davies 
1. What kind of life does the poet condemn? 
9. What are the ‘stars’ of which the streams are full? 


3. Do 9—12, the poet looks upon Beauty as a beautite! 
ady. Give in your own words what you think is t 
meaning of these lines, 
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32. A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A SAVAGE—] 


Herman Melville, who wrote this description, was an 
} American who spent the early years of his life hunting whales 
in Southern waters. In the course of his adventures he lived 
for four months among the savage but friendly people of Typec, 

a valley on a South Sea island. 


Notuinc can be more unchanging than the life of the 
Typees. One day of ease and happiness follows another; 
and with these simple savages the history of a day is 
the history of a life. I will, therefore, describe one of 
our days in the valley. 

To begin with the morning. We were not very 
early risers. The sun would be shooting his golden 
spikes above the Happar mountain ere I threw aside my 
tappa’ robe, and, girding my long tunic about my waist, 

y sallied out with Kory-Kory, my attendant, aiid the rest 
of our household towards the stream. 


Here we found gathered all those who dwelt in our 
part of the valley, and here we bathed with them. The 
fresh morning air and the cool, flowing waters put both 
soul and bodv in a glow. 


After a half-hour spent iu this manner, we sauntered 
back to the house. On the way, Tinor and Marheyo, 
the old couple with whom I stayed, collected dry sticks 
for firewood; some of the young men gathered coconuts 
from the trees as they passed beneath them; while 
Kory-Kory played pranks for my amusement. 


Our morning meal was soon prepared. The island- 
ers do not eat a great deal at this repast, for they keep 


‘Tappa, white cloth made from a tree fibre. 
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the more powerful efforts of their appetite for a later 
hour of the day. As for myself, I ate sparingly from one 
of Tinor’s platters, which was devoted entirely to my 
own use. It contained the milky meat of ripe coconut, 
a section of a roasted bread-fruit, and two or three ba- 
nanas, or some other agreeable and satisfying fruits 
served from day to day to give me a change in the food. 
The meal was finished by drinking the liquid contents 
of a young coconut or two. 


While eating this simple repast, the members of 
Marheyo’s household, like the Romans of old, lav in 
groups upon a couch of mats, and aided their eating 
with cheerful conversation. 


After the morning meal was concluded, pipes were 
lighted; and among them my own special pipe, a present 
from the noble Mehevi, chief of the Typees. The 
islanders smoke only a whiff or two at a time, with long 
intervals between, and keep their pipes going from hand 
to hand continually. They regarded my smoking of 
four or five pipefuls of tobacco, one after the other, as 
something quite wonderful. 


, When two or three pipes had gone the rounds 
freely, the company gradually broke up. Marhevo went 
to the little hut which he was for ever building. Tinor 
began to inspect her rolls of tappa, or employed her 
busy fingers in plaiting grass mats. The girls anointed 
themselves with their fragrant oils, dressed their hair, 
or compared together their ivory trinkets, fashioned out 
of boars’ tusks or whales’ teeth. The young men and 
warriors produced their spears, paddles, canoe-gear. 
battle-clubs, and war-conchs and occupied themselves | 
in carving all sorts of figures upon them with pointed — 


‘Conch (pronounce konk’), a large shell used as a trumpet. 
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bits of shell or flint, and adorning them, especially the 
war-conchs, with tassels of braided bark and tufts of 
hair. 


Some of the natives, immediately after eating, 
threw themselves once more upon the inviting mats, 
and slept as soundly as if they had not closed their eyes 
for a week. Others sallied out into the groves, for the 
purpose of gathering fruit or fibres of bark and leaves, 
these things being constantly needed and put to a 
hundred uses. A few of the girls would slip into the 
woods after flowers, or go to the stream with small 
calabashes' and coconut shells in order to polish them 
by rubbing with a smooth stone in the water. In truth, 
these innocent people seemed to be at no loss for some- 
thing to occupy their time. 


My own mornings I spent in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes I wandered about from house to house, sure 
of receiving a warm welcome wherever I went; or I 
went from grove to grove, and from one shady place to 
another, in company with Kory-Kory and a rabble of 
merry young idlers. 


Sometimes I was too lazy for exercise. Then I 
would stretch myself out on the mats of some kindly 
dwelling, and occupy myself pleasantly either in watch- 
ing the doings of those around me or in taking part in 
them myself. I soon became quite an expert hand at 
making tappa; I could braid a grass sling as well as the 
best of them; and once, with my knife, I carved the 
handle of a javelin so delicately that, I have no doubt, 
its owner preserves it to this day as a surprising speci- 
men of my skill. 


‘Calabash, a hollow vessel made from the hardened skin of a 
large fruit. 
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On the passage 


I DN 


What is meant by saying that with the Typees the history’ 
of a day is the history of a life? 

Where did everyone go in the morning? 

What kind of breakfast did the writer have? 


How was the islanders’ method of smoking different from 
that of the writer? 


How did the young men and women spend the morning? 
How did the writer occupy himself in the moming? 
What skills did he learn from the savages? 


Words and phrases 


i 


2. 


Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 


pranks; sparingly; continually; gradually; to be at a 
loss for; a variety of ways; preserve; specimen. 

Find out the exact meanings of the italicized words. 

(a) I... sallied out with Kory-Kory, my attendant. 

(b) We sauntered back to the. house. 


íc) A few of the girls would slip into the woods. 


Fill in the blanks with words from the passage : 

(a) They the priest with some 
religious ceremony. 

(b) The girls long hair was 
her dress was 


oils for the 


round her head and 

with tassels, 

(c) He was surprised to see the of the jewel box 
There were no jewels in it, but only a few 


Something to find out 


tribes in Africa. How does their life compar 
Typees? 


You may have hear 
y ard or read about some of the Savage 


e with that of 
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As noon approached, all those who had wandered forth 
from our dwelling began to return. When midday had 
fairly come, scarcely a sound was to be heard in the 
valley, for a deep sleep fell upon all. 


The midday sleep was hardly ever omitted, except 
by old Marheyo, who was such a queer old character 


- that he seemed to have no fixed rules of life whatever. 


according to his mood of the moment, he slept, ate, or 
tinkered away at his little hut, without regard to time. 
Frequently he might have been seen taking a nap in the 
sun at noonday, or a bath in the stream at midnight. 
Once I beheld him perched, eighty feet from the ground, 
in the tuft of a coconut tree, smoking; and often I saw 
him standing up to the waist in water, engaged in 
plucking out the stray hairs of his beard, using a piece 


` of mussel-shell for tweezers. 


The noontide slumber lasted generally an hour and 
a half; very often it was longer. After the sleepers had 
risen from their mats, they again turned to their pipes, 
and then made preparations for the most important meal 
of the day. I, however, usually enjoyed the afternoon 
repast with the warrior chiefs of the Ti,’ who were 
always pleased to see me, and lavishly spread before 
me all the good things which their larder afforded. 
Mehevi generally produced, among other dainties, a 
baked pig, an article of food which was provided spe- 
cially for me. The Ti was a jolly place, and it did my 
heart, as well as my body, good to visit it. No women 


' Ti, a sacred hall used only by the chief men. 
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were allowed to enter it, so that there was no end to 
the mirth of the warriors. 

- After spending a considerable part of the afternoon 
at the Ti, I usually found myself, as the cool of the eve- 
ning came on, either sailing on the little lake with a com- 
panion, or bathing in the waters of the stream with a 
number of the savages who at this hour always went 
thither. 


As the shadows of night approached, Marheyo’s 
household once more assembled under his roof. Tapers 
were lit, long and curious chants were raised, and un- 
ending stories were told, of which I understood almost 
nothing. 

The young girls very often danced by moonlight 
in front of their dwellings. There is a great variety of 
these dances, in which, however, I never saw the men 


aṣ take part. They all consist of active romping move- 
` ments in which every limb is brought into use. Indeed, 


the Typee girls seem to dance all over; not only do 
their feet dance, but their arms, hands, and fingers— 
yes, their very eyes seem to dance in their heads. They 
sway their floating forms, arch their necks, toss aloft 
their arms and glide, and swim, and whirl in a way 
that was marvellous to behold. The girls wear flowers 
and flowing gala tunics; and when they plume them- 
selves for the dance they look like a band of olive-col- 
oured nymphs on the point of taking wing. 

Unless some particular feast was being held, the 
members of Marheyo’s household retired to their mats 
rather early in the evening; but they did not retire for 
the night, since, after slumbering hgiuy for a while. 
they rose again, relit their tapers, and took their third 
and last meal of the day, at which bread-fruit alone was 
eaten. Then, after a whiff from a pipe of tobacco, they 
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gave themselves up to the great business of night- 
sleep. 

With the Typee people, indeed, sleep might be 
called the great business of life, for they pass a large 
portion of their time in its arms. The strength of their 
bodies is in no way shawn more clearly than in the 
quantity of sleep they can endure. To many of them, 
indeed, life is little else than an often-interrupted bu: 
delightful nap. 

From Herman Melville’s rypeg 


On the passage 
l. Why is old Marheyo called a queer character’? 
Why did the writer find Ti such a jolly place? 


2 
8. What happened in Marheyo’s house at nightfall? 
4. Describe the dancing of the Typee <irls. 

5 


Show, by means of examples, that ‘with the Typee people 
sleep might be called the great business of life? 


Words and phrases 


1. Use the following words in sentences of vour own: 
considerable, pdrticular, lavish}, 


dainties R 
, IY 5 
household. urta, 


2. Which words in the passage mean the following? 
sleep; a place for storing food; songs; Hingi and 
jumping; tum round and round. aiii 


Something to think about 


Why are the Typees called by the writer ‘s 


i imple savages” 
How does their life compare with that of simple ji 


country people? 
Something ta write 


Write an account of a day in the life of a farmer 


34. MOUNTAINEERING 


In India thousands of pilgrims go to the mountains 
every year to visit famous temples. School pupils and 
college students also make expeditions to historical 
places in the mountains and have to do a good deal of 
climbing to reach the top. They enjoy the ` prercise 
immensely. But all this is far from mountaineering in 
its true sense. 

Mountaineering in the modern sense has been de- 
fined.as “the ascent of high mountains for sports and 
adventure.” Though churches, monasteries and temples 
have been built on high mountain tops for countless 
ages, mountaineering for sport and adventure is a 
product only of the nineteenth century, when it 
gradually developed into a fine art. 

The Swiss have always been expert mountain 
climbers, and some of their achievements in the Alpine 
ranges have earned them the admiration of the world. 
Other European nations have not cen slow to follow 
the lead, and many teams from England and elsewhere 
have been going to the Swiss Alps year after year, 

As might be expected, the great Himalayas in india 
have presented a challenge of their own to expert 
mountaineers throughout the world. They present far 
greater difficulties and problems than the Alps. The 
climbers have to make their way through ice and snow, 
and across dangerous glaciers; snowstorms, blizzards 
and avalanches may descend upon them without warn- 
ing and wipe out the existence of entire parties. Another 
difficulty is that at the higher altitudes there is not 
enough oxygen to breathe. Climbers have to carry 
supplies of oxygen ‘with them and the additional weight 
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slows down their progress. 

Every expedition has to be planned very carefully. 
The party: must carry enough stock of woollen clothes, 
fur gloves and caps, food supplies, medicines and other 
necessities. Nowadays, even cameras and scientific in- 
struments form part of the equipment. 

European mountaineers have not been able to 
climb the Himalayas without the help of sherpas. The 
sherpas are local mountain people who are themselves 
expert climbers and help the expeditions by carrying 
their baggage. The word ‘sherpa’ suggests ‘sher which 
means a tiger The more experienced sherpas are called 
tigers. 

Many attempts have been mac: to conquer the 


# 
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mighty peaks of the Himalayas. In 1924 an expedition 
came almost within reach of the summit of Mount 
Everest. Standing more than 29,000 feet above sea 
level, Mount Everest is the highest peak in the world. 
(The 1924 expedition had to abandon the assault as they 
could go no further on account of terrible snowstorms 
and blizzards. Malory and Irvine, the two men who 
had reached the highest point, lost their lives. 

Various other attempts were made to conquer 
Everest but without success. In the meantime the 
climbers turned their attention to other peaks like 
Nanda Devi and Kinchinjunga. 


1953 was the most glorious year in the history of 
mountaineering. That year John Hunt led his team for 
another determined assault, and two of the climbers in 
the team, Edmund Hillary and Sherpa Tenzing Norgay, 
set foot on the peak. 


The highest mountain peak in the world has been 
conquered, but mountaineering goes on, in its true sense 
of sport and adventure. 


On the passage 

1, Show the difference between mountaineering and an ordi- 
nary expedition to the mountains. 

2. Why are the Himalayas more dangerous than the Alps for 
the mountaineer? 

3. What do mountaineers have to carry with them? 

4 How do the Sherpas help climbers? 

5. How far were mountaineers successful in conquering 
Everest? 


Words and phrases 

l. Use these words and phrases in sentences of your own: 
immensely; achievement; earn the admiration of- 
present a challenge to; existence; necessities; 
abandon; in the meantime, 
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8 Find out the exact meaning of : 
a glacier, a blizzard, an avalanche. 


Something to think about 

What in your opinion makes people want to climb high , , 
mountains? 
Something to find out 

What recent attempts have been made to reach Mount 
Everest, and with what success? 


9°. THE DREAM COMES TRUE 


This is taken from the story ot the ascent of Everest, as told 
by the Sherpa Tenzing Norgay. The expedition has come very 
near to the top of the mountain. If is time for Tenzing and 
Hillary to make their attempt on the ‘summit. 


Ar six-thirty, when we crawled from the tent, it was 


still clear and windless. We had pulled three pairs of 3 


gloves on to our hands—silk, wool, and windproof—and 
now we fastened our crampons to our boots, and on to 
our backs slung the forty pounds of oxygen apparatus 
that would be the whole load for each of us during the 
climb. 

“All ready?” 

“Ah chah. Ready.” 


+ aa i 


We went up from the camp site to the south-eail 
ridge, and then on along the ridge towards the soul | 


summit. 
Just below the south summit, the ridge broadene 


out into a sort of snow-face, so that we were climbing 
up an almost vertical white wall. The worst part of! 
was that the snow was not firm, but kept sliding dow 
sliding down—and we with it-—until 1 thought, “Nes 


| 


time it will keep sliding, and we will go all the way t 


the bottom of the mountain.” 
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For me this was the one really bad place on the 
whole climb, because it was not only a matter of what 
you yourself did, but what the snow under you did, 
and this you could not control. It was one of the most 
‘dangerous places I had ever been on a mountain. 

At nineo’clock we were on the south summit. 
There was not much farther to go—only about three 
hundred feet of ridge—but it would certainly not be 
easy. If we were to get to the top, it would have to be 
along a narrow twisting line between precipice and 
cornices—never too far to the left, never too far to the 
right, or it would be the end of us. 

“Everything all right?” 

“Ah chah. All right.” 

From the south summit we first had to go down a 
little. Then up, up, up. All the time the danger was 
that the snow would slip, or that we would get too far 
jout on a cornice that would then break away. We 
‘moved just one at a time, taking turns at going ahead, 
while the second one wrapped the rope round his axe 
jand fixed the axe in the snow as an anchor. 

The weather was still fine. We were not too tired. 
But ever so often, as had happened all the way, we 
would have trouble breathing, and have to stop and 
clear away the ice that kept forming in the tubes of 
Our oxygen sets. 

At last we came to the last big obstacle below the 
top. This was a cliff of rock rising straight up out of 
the ridge and blocking it off. Now it was a question of 
j ow to get over or round it, and we could find only one 

ssible way. This was along a steep, narrow gap be- 
hig side of the rock and the inner side of an 
he Joining cornice, and Hillary, now going first, worked 
"us way up it, slowly and carefully, to a sort of platform 


§ 20s we ~~ 
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| above. There was great danger of the ice giving way, 
| but luckily it did not. Hillary got up safely to the top 
| |. of the rock, and then held the rope while I came after, í: 
l On top of the rock cliff we rested again. Then we « 
were on our way. The ridge was now less steep. It 
was only a row of snowy humps, one beyond the other, 
one higher than the other. 

Finally we reached a place where we could see 
past the humps. Beyond them was the great open sky 
and brown plains. We were looking down the far side 


of the movatain upon Tibet. Ahead of us now 
only one mor: hump—the. last une. 
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A little helow. the summit Hillary and I stopped. 
We looked up, then we went on. 


We stepped up. We were there. The dream had 
come true. 
From MAN OF EVEREST, 
- the Autobiography of Tenzing 
as told to James Ramsay Ullman. 


On the passage 
l. What preparations did Hillary and Tenzing make for the 
last climb? 
2. Why was the ridge leading to the summit so dangerous? 
3. How did the two mountaineers move up the ridge? 
4. What barred their way to the top? How did they get 
round it? 
5. Explain the title of the passage. 
Language study 
1l. Use the following words in Sentences of your own: 
apparatus, vertical, twisting, obstacle, block, adjoining, 
2. Find out the exact meaning of: 
a ridge, a precipice, a cornice, a hump. 
3. Rewrite the following sentences as directed: 
(a) Next time it slides, and we will go all the way down, 
(Make it a complex sentence.) 
(b) It was one of the most dangerous places I nad ever 
been to. (Change the degree.) 
(c) The danger was that the snow would slip. (Meke it 
a simple sentence.) 
(d) It was a cliff of rock. It rose straight up out of the 
ridge. (Combine into a simple sentence.) 


Something to think about 


l. What would have happened if the climbers had not pro- 
tected their hands? ` 

2. Why did they need oxygen apparatus? 

Something to find out 


Why are Sherpas chosen to accompany every Himalayan 
expedition? 


36. THE VAGABOND 


To most people a person who wanders aimlessly from 
place to place without any fixed abode would seem to be an 
irresponsible fellow. But in the following poem, R. L. Stevenson 
sings the glories of the vagabond’s free life on the open road. 
The gay, swinging rhythm of the verses is in keeping with the 
vagabond’s light-hearted care-free spirit. 


Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me. 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the by-way nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see— 
Bread I dip in the river— 
There’s the life for a man like me, 
There’s the life for ever. 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o'er me; 

Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I seek not, hope nor love 
Nor a friend to know me: 

All I seek, the heaven above, 
And the road below me. 


Or let autumn fall on me 
Where afield I linger, 
Silencing the bird on tree, 
Biting the blue finger. 
White as meal the frosty field— 
Warm the fireside haven— 
Not to autumn will I yield, 
Not to winter even| 
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Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be oer me; 

Give the face of earth around 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me. 

All I ask, the heaven above, 
And the road below me. 


R. L. Stevenson 


What kind of life does the vagabond love? 


Quote two lines from the first stanza which present a 
vivid picture of the vagabond’s mode of living. 


What pictures of autumn and winter are found in the 
poem? 


‘Wealth I seek not’ is an example of inversion in which 
the grammatical order of words is reversed, Give 
two examples of inversion from the poem. Why do 
you think the poet has employed this device? 


Quote the lines that are repeated. Why are they 
repeated? 


37. FLIT ON, CHEERING ANGEL’—I 
The story of Florence Nightingale 


In the year 1820 there was born at Florence, in Ttaly, 
an English baby girl. Her father was Mr. Nightingale, a 
wealthy gentleman who had two country homes in 
England; and he and his wife named their little one 
Florence, after the lovely city where she was bom 
They returned to England when she was still quite 
small, and Florence grew up in the beautiful wooded 
country of New Forest in Hampshire. 

Florence must have been a rather serious girl, for 
when her mother and elder sister were giving and 
attending parties and entertaining friends, she preferred 
to slip out to the village, where, if any of the humble 
folk there were ailing or sick, ‘Miss Florence’ was sure to 
pay daily visits, doing all she could to ease their pain. 

As she grew older, Florence Nightingale became 
more and more interested in the relief of suffering. She 
longed to become a nurse, but her mother would not 
allow it. It must be remembered that nurses in those 
days were not honoured and respected as they are to- 
day; indeed, most of them were ignorant, unskilful, and 
careless; they often had bad habits, and they were all. 
ill-paid. i 

Yet nursing was the 

with all her heart to 
her against doing so, 
‘of the horrors of a gr 
which would horrify y 
disgust you.’ Still, 
purpose, 


She went with her family upon several pleasut 
122 


profession that Florence longed 
join. Even a doctor friend warned 
‘You have no idea,’ he told her, 
eat hospital. There are sights 
ou, and companions who would 
she was not to be shaken from het 
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journeys to different parts of Europe, and een 
she saw how very much better the profession of nursing 
was carried on abroad than at home. She saw how 
Sisters of Mercy, as they were called, gave aes 
up entirely to the work of being trained to help v 
suffering; and after a while she persuaded her family 
to let her learn nursing in Paris. E 

Soon afterwards she returned home, her training 
having been completed, and she was given charge of a 
new London hospital for women. Here, working very 
hard, but gaining an immense amount of valuable 
knowledge about nursing, she remained happily until 
the autumn of 1854. 

The Crimean War, in which Britain, France and 
Turkey fought against Russia, began in the spring of 
that year, and a few months later the British people read 
in their newspapers of the dreadful sufferings of British 
soldiers in Russia. The wounds which these brave men 
received in war were the least part of their suffering. 
They had to endure neglect, bad weather in wretched 
quarters, bad food and overcrowding; before long, terri- 
ble diseases broke out among them. 

There were no Red Cross hospitals then as there 
are today. The largest hospital was situated in bar- 
racks at the Turkish town of Scutari; but it was £ 
small for the sick and wounded who were shipped to 
it across the Black Sea. It had no beds, no clean sheets, 
no blankets, very few doctors, and no nurses. 

British folk read the reports; they were shocked 
and ashamed. Something must be done, 
quickly, they said. 
who would take char 
Scutari at once. 


In a very short time matter 
Nightingale was to lead this 


ar too 


and done 
A trained nurse must be found 


ge of a band of nurses and sail for 


s were settled. Florence 
new mission to the sick 
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and wounded. She chose thirty-eight nurses, and mace 
arrangements about medicines, bandages, food and bed- 
ding for the wounded. Then, without any waste of 
time, she sailed for the East with her helpers, ‘as calm 
and composed as if she were just going out for a short 
walk,’ her sister said. 


|| On the passage 
| | J. Why does the author say that Florence was a rather serious 
girl? 
2. Why did her mother object to her becoming a nurse? 
8. What advice about the profession was given to her by a 
doctor friend? 
4. What made her finally choose the profession? 
5. Why were the people of England shocked when they heard 
about the wounded in Crimea? 
| 6. What was Florence Nightingale asked to do? 


Words and phrases 


1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
| own: i 


entertain; horrify; pleasure journey; g 


ave themselves 
up to; wretched; mission. 


2. Which words in the passage mean the following? 


terrible; sick; lack of care and attention. a buildin 
in which soldiers are lodged. . : 


3. Complete this list: 


Noun Verb 
relief 
PCEN know 
suffering = 
PEET, R train 
pleasure 
RTE arrange 


Something to think about 


Why is the nursing profession more suitable for women 
than for men? 


38. ‘FLIT ON, CHEERING ANGEL’—II 


No Englishwoman had ever undertaken an expedition 
like this before, and when they landed at Scutari Miss 
Nightingale and her nurses met difficulties enough to 
daunt the bravest men. The two buildings used as hos- 
pitals were damp, ill-built, miserable places. There were 
no supplies for cleaning, few beds and medical stores, 
and only one kitchen for the two places. Here, just when 
the women arrived, four hundred wounded men from 
the battle of Balaclava were brought; they were almost 
flung in, so rough were the methods of handling the 
wounded at that time. 

The men were suffering terribly, not only from 
wounds and rough handling, but from disease, dirt, and 
neglect. Florence and her nurses set to work, and for 
two weeks scarcely slept or rested at all. ‘T tell you, 
she wrote in one of her letters to her family, ʻa London 
hospital is a garden of flowers compared with this. We 
now have over four miles of beds, not eighteen inches 
apart. Let no lady come here who is not used to horror, 
fatigue, and misery. This is only the beginning of 
things.’ 

Yet she worked on bravely. Some army doctors and 
officials, jealous of her success, put difficulties in her 
way, but she was not to be turned aside from her task. 
All day long she was busy, dressing wounds, helping at 
operations, feeding ard soothing sick men, giving out 
stores, and arranging everything, down to the last 


detail. 


At night the wounded would see her pass, lamp in 
hand, between the endless rows of beds in the great 
wards, and she would pause, here to put right a dressing 
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or to give a cooling drink, there to tuck in a blanket 
and speak a soothing word. The men almost worship- 
ped her, for they knew that all her services were given 


willingly for them. One soldier, the 

» turned one night on his bed as ‘the lad 

passed by him, and kissed her shado 

his pillow. How fitting it is that the ] 

_ can be made to spell the words: 
angel! 


story says, 
y with the lamp’ 
w as it fell across 
etters of her name 
‘Flit on, cheering 


Her labours were soon successful. The hospitals be- 
came cleaner, more airy and better drained, and cook- 
ing was improved. More nurses came from England to 
help her. When Florence Nightingale started her work 
of mercy, nearly half the number of sick had died; after 


; 
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she had been with them six months, the number of 
deaths was not much above that of a military hospital 
in peace time. 

Later on, when she could leave others in charge at 
¢Scutari, she went to the Crimea to inspect the hospitals 
near the battlefields. There she fell seriously ill of 
fever, and at first it was feared that she would die. She 
recovered, however, though slowly; but the doctors said 
she had worn herself out at Scutari. Yet, while the war 
lasted, she refused to go home. 

At length she left, in.the last hospital ship that 

sailed for England after the war was over. A great wel- 
come was prepared for her, but she shrank from it, and 
went quietly home to her father’s house. People, how- 
ever, gladly collected a large sum of money to enable 
her to set up a training-school for nurses. It was the 
first of its kind in Britain. 
3 Florence Nightingale was never again as strong as 
she had been before her tremendous work at Scutari, 
but she still found much to do. She gave advice and 
help to military and naval hospitals; she gathered 
reports upon the conditions of many army hospitals, and 
upon the general health of the troops. As a result, the 
Hospital Corps, or, as it is called now, the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, was started. Never again, she deter- 
mined, if Florence Nightingale could help it, should 
there be ai any military hcspital the horror and the 
misery that she had found at Scutari. 

It was chiefly due io her greet work that the lead- 
ing nations in 1864 formed the Red Cross Society, by 
whose help soldiers and sailors are now cared for in war 
and peace. 

In spite of her delicate health Florence Nightingale 
had a long life for she died at the age of ninety. At 
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eighty-seven she received the Order of Merit from King 
Edward VII. She was the first woman to get this 
honour, and certainly no British woman has ever 
deserved it more than she did. 


Dorothy King 


On the passage 

1. What difficulties did Florence Nightingale meet with in 
the hospitals at Scutari? 

How were the wounded treated in these hospitals? 

‘Yet she worked on bravely. How? 

How did the patients show their gratitude to her? 

What difference did her work make to the hospitals? 

In what way did the people of England show their appre 
ciation for her work? 

How did she spend the rest of her life after her retum to 
England? 


BIR po 


a 


Words and phrases 
i. pa on following words and phrases in sentences of your 
undertake; daunt; rough handling; 


fatigue: 
turned aside; shrink from. oe ae 


2. Fill in the blanks with words from the text: 
(a) They could not get proper for the hospital. 


(b) This work is very easy. with the tasks that lie 
ahead. 


(c) The leader of the expedition pl j 
a n planned everything down 


(d) The soft music had a very——effect 


Something to find out 


Find out all you can about 
i . the Red 
that it does in war and in times of peace ae e 


Something to write 


Write an essay on ‘A visit to a hospital? 


. è 
ei 
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He began to send fruits and sweetmeats to Brahmans and Roly me 


o A 


39. SHIVAJIS ESCAPE FROM AGRA 


One of the most exciting episodes in the life of Shivay: was 
his escape from Agra where Aurangzeb had kept him prisoner. 
This passage gives an account of that dramatic escape. 


Suivayt, the leader of the Marathas, was at war with the 
Moghuls. Enraged by the many defeats which the 
Maratha chieftain had inflicted on his forces, the Empe- 
ror Aurangzeb decided to crush once for all his growing 
power in the Deccan. He sent against him a large army 
under two of his ablest commanders, Jai Singh, the 
Rajah of Jaipur and Dilere Khan, a Moghul nobleman. 

The Emperor's soldiers met with immediate suc- 
cess in this campaign. They captured fort after fort and 
laid siege to Purandhar, where the Maratha garrison put 
up a long and gallant resistance. x? {ast Shivaji thought 
it wise to agree to the terms of peace. He was forced to 
surrender most of his forts and was allowed to retain 
only a few for himself on condition of service and loyalty 
to the empire. It was also proposed that he should 
visit the imperial court at Agra. Shivaji hesitated in the 
beginning, but finally yielded to the persuasion of Jai 
Singh, who gave him solemn Promises about his per- 
sonal safety in the court of Aurangzeb. He proceeded 
to Agra with his son Sambhaji and a band of some 4,000 
followers. 

At Agra a grand durbar was being held in the mag- 
nificent Diwan-i-Am in honour of Aurangzeb’s birthday. 
Shivaji and Sambhaji attended the durbar to pay their 
respects to the Emperor. But Aurangzeb treated 
Shivaji with marked coldness and placed him in the 
rank of the commanders of 5,000 horsemen. The 
Maratha hero, who had so often humbled the pride of 
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the Moghuls, took this insult to heart. He complained 
bitterly in open durbar about Aurangzeb’s breach of 
faith. The next day a strong guard of Moghul soldiers 
was placed round his house, and Shivaji became the 
Emperor's prisoner. 

An ordinary man would have given way to despair 
in such a situation. But Shivaji’s wonderful resourceful- 
ness came to his rescue. He feigned sickness and began 
to send regular presents of fruits and sweetmeats to 
Brahmins and other holy men in large wicker baskets, 
each of which was covered with flowers and was carried 
on a pole by two men. The soldiers guarding the house 
got used to seeing these baskets pass in and out of 
Shivaji's house. They examined the baskets very care- 
` fully for some days, but later on they let them go out 
unchecked. One day, Shivaji and Sambhaji concealed 
themselves in two of the baskets and slipped out of the 
gates of the house and out of the walls of Agra. Then 
at a selected spot, they mounted swift horses that had 
been kept ready saddled for their escape. 

For many hours after the flight, Shivaji’s disappear- 
ance was not noticed by anybody. One of his faithful 
followers had taken his place on the sick bed, covering 
himself with a blanket but showing on his finger the 
diamond ring that the Maratha chieftain always wore 
The guards naturally thought that Shivaji was stil sleep- 
ing. They discovered their mistake when it was too 
late. 

Meanwhile, Shivaji and Sambhaji had galloped 
away to Mathura. There Shivaji shaved of his head and 
whiskers, rubbed his face with ashes, and looking like a 
wandering gosavi journeyed by secret paths to the Dec- 
can. He travelled right round the country, through 
Bihar, and then to the east coast, and thence worse psi 
tral India to Raigarh. Many, many months later, he 
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went in this disguise to his mother Jiiabai and threw 
himself at her feet. She could not recognize her own 
son. But when he placed his head on her lap, and took 
off his cap, she burst into tears of joy. Her son, whom 
she had believed dead, had returned to her safe and 
sound after a miraculous escape from his enemies. 


On the passage 
- What was the result of Aurangzeb’s final attempt to crush 
Shivaji? 


2. Why do you think Shivaji hesitated at first to accept the 
invitation to visit Aurangzeb’s court? 

3. What was the cause of Shivaji’s anger in Aurarngzeb’s court? 

4. What method did he use to effect his escape? 

5. Why was his escape not discovered for some time? 

6. How did he reach his home in the Deccan? 


Words and phrases 

1. Use the following words in sentences of your own: ` 

g campaign; lay siege to; gallant; persuasion; feign; 
magnificent; despair; miraculous, 

2, Use each of these idiomatic phrases in a sentence: 


once for all; pay their respects to; humble the pride 
of; take to heart; give way to. 


. Express in another way: 


(a) The Maratha garrison put up a long and gallant 
resistance. 


(b) Aurangzeb treated Shivaji with marked coldness. 


(c) He complained bitterly in open durbar about Aurang- 
? zeb’s breach of faith. 


(d) Shivaji’s wonderful resourcefulness came to his rescue, 


Omething to write 
Can you think of any other historical examples of resource. 
ness? If so, write the story of one of them, 


40. TARTARY 


In this poem, which is full of brilliant word-pictures and 
fine-sounding music, Walter de la Mare has given free rein to 
his poetic fancy. He imagines himself to be the absolute rule 
of Tartary, a land of romance and wonder, and the traditiona 
grandeur of the East. 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Myself and me alone, 
My bed should be cf ivory, 
Of beaten gold my throne; 
And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 
And in my forests tigers haunt, 
And in my pools great fishes slant 
Their fins athwart the sun. 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Trumpeters every day 
To every meal should summon me, 
And in my courtyard bray; 
And in the evening lamps would shine 
Yellow as honey, red as wine, l 
While harp, and flute, and mandoline 
Made music sweet and gay. ' 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
I'd wear a robe of beads, 
White, and gold, and green they’d be— 
And clustered thick as seeds: 
And ere should wane the morning star 
I'd don my robe and scimitar, . 
And zebras seven should draw my car 
Through ‘Lartary’s dark glades. 
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Lord of the fruits of Tartary, 


Her rivers silver-pale! 
Lord of the hills of Tartary, 

Glen, thicket, wood, and dale. 
Her flashing stars, her scented breeze, 
Her trembling lakes, like foamless seas, 
Her bird-delighting citron-trees 

In every purple vale! 


Walter de la Mare 


Describe in brief the grandeur of the Lord of Tartary. 


Make a list of the words and phrases suggesting bril- 
liant colour, 


Which lines do you think present the best word- 
pictures? 


Some of the verses are very musical. Quote them and 
show how the musical effect has been produced by 


the poet. 
Explain the following: 
‘scented breeze’; ‘trembling lakes’; ‘purple vale. 


41. BRIDGES—I 
Bridge-building in olden days 


Ir has been said that nearly every invention of man 

akin to some part of his own body. Spectacles an 
microscopes are simply ‘eyes’ which enable him to se 
more clearly; while telescopes and television make i 
possible for him to see at great distances. In the sam 
way, telephones and wireless give greater powers t 
his voice and ears. The pillars which hold up gre 
buildings, such as cathedrals, are like the limbs whic 
support man’s body; and bridges, which span wid 
valleys and great rivers, are like long arms thrust out 

grasp some other point or shore. 

One of man’s earliest problems was how to cr 
water: as the old song puts it, ‘He came to a river an 
he couldnt get across. He could, of course, swim, 
wade, or even ferry across in a roughly-made boat: 
might use stepping-stones if the water was not too dea 
or he might make a ford by laying flat stones cdle 
together in some shallow, level part of the river bed. 

At last, however, man hit on the plan of building 
bridge. This might be done very simply, as it is s 
done in Tibet, by felling a tall, straight tree dos - 
the stream’s edge and allowing it to fall across to ù 
opposite bank. Then wooden bridges were built up 
supports which rested on the bed of the stream. bride 
over which the light traffic of those days could pass oa 
ease and in comfort. Bridge-building, as we know 
had begun. 


The greatest bridge-builders of olden times we 
the Romans, for their vast empire made it necessary 
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move armies. *ipidly from place to place. At first their 
bridges, even those in the city of Rome and across the 
Thames at London, were made of wood; then, since 
wood was liable to rot or to be washed away in time of 


A ROMAN AQUEDUCT IN SPAIN 


This bridge, nearly two thousand years old carries the water 
of a stream across a valley, It owes its strength to its carefully 
built arches, for no cement was used to bind the stones together, 


flood, they began to build stone bridges. Such bridg.. 
were built upon arches, for the Romans were the first 
People to understand fully the great strength of a stone 
arch. Some of these Roman bridges still stand proudly 
in various parts of Europe and North Africa, though 
they have, of course, been repaired from time to time. 

In later times handsome stone bridges were built 
over most of the great rivers of Europe. Over some of 
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them stood shops and houses as well as a roadway, while 
the river flowed beneath. The most famous of such 
bridges was London Bridge, which was built about the 
year 1200. For six centuries it remained, holding up 
its quaint load of houses, bookshops and taverns, 
though it must be confessed that the old song “London 
Bridge is falling down’ was sometimes true, for the 
bridge collapsed more than once. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE 
Notice the row of buildings standing on the bridge. 


In the nineteenth century the great increase in 
trade, and especially the coming of the railways, made 
bridge-building more important than ever. How fortu- 
nate it was that, owing to new methods and discoveries, 
it now became possible to use iron, and later steel, as a 
bridge-building material instead of stone! Longer and 
stronger bridges could now be built. 

Engineers had to make many experiments, and 
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Sat, sometimes there were curious results. Stephenson, for 
Lay, example, built a railway bridge over the Menai Straits 
ahta (North Wales) in the form of an iron tunnel or tube, 
aed jy supported upon lofty stone pillars. The bridge—the 
D al! Britannia Bridge, as it is called—is still in use, but very 
_ few have been built on this plan. 
Sometimes, too, there were failures and disasters. 
' In France a bridge collapsed while a regiment of soldiers 
was marching across. The regular marching step 
of the soldiers caused it to swing so violently that 
~~ the supports gave way. Many of the soldiers were 
drowned. 


More dreadful still was the end of the first Tay 
Bridge, the pillars of which are still to be seen alongside 
the present bridge. The engineer who designed it had 
not allowed enough for the fierce gales which often blow 
on this part of the Scottish coast, and on a wild night 
of storm, in December 1879, ‘part of the bridge fell, car- 
trying with it a train and seventy-three passengers. 

Nevertheless, engineers, like all wise people, are 
glad to learn from failures, and even from disasters, As 
a result, greater and stronger and ever more wonderful 

| bridges are being built as the years go by. 


old oy’ 
es tne 


On the passage 

1. Show how many of man’s important inventions are related 
to some part or the other of his body. 

j 2. How did man solve the problem of crossing rivers in very 
early times? 
i3. How did the idea of bridge-building strike him? 
Why were the Romans the greatest bridge-builders of olden 
i times? 
I5, Whai revolutionary changes took place in bridge-building 
l in the nireteenth century? 
(8. Give exampies to show that engineers of the past did not 


aiways design their bridges accurately. 
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Words and phrases 
1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
akin to; hit on the plan of; handsome; confessed, 
collapsed; experiment; disaster; nevertheless. 
2. Fill in the blanks with words from the text: 
(a) The scientist uses a to help him to see some- 
thing very small. 
(b) The sailor uses a 
very far away. 
(c) City streets carry a great deal of 
(d) The farmer got a lot of wood by: 


to help him to see something 


a tree. 


Something to find out 


1, What is the purpose of an aqueduct? 

2. The Romans are referred to in the passage as the greatest 
bridge-builders of olden times. What other contribution 
did they make to the civilization of the world? 


42. BRIDGES—II 
Famous bridges of today 


Wuen iron and steel took the place of stone as the chief 
bridge-building materials, bridges of many different 
kinds were designed and built. Sometimes, however, 
the arch pattern is still used for steel bridges, especially 
when a deep but not very wide gap has to be spanned 
neatly. A good example is the bridge which crosses the 
Zambezi River in Africa, just below the famous Victo- 
ria Falls. The bridge stands four hundred feet above 
the dashing current of the river, and is about six hu 
dred and fifty feet long. 


Lower down its conrse, in Portuguese East Afric 


the Zambezi River is crossed by the longest bridge io 
the world. It is built of steel girders resting upon ©” 
crete pillars sunk into the bed of the river. The ma” 
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wy girders are streng.nened by arch-shaped girders and by 
‘a lattice-work of smaller girders. The bridge is five hun- 
mdred yards longer than the present Tay Bridge, 
; which is Great Britain’s longest bridge. 
We read in the last lesson of the disaster that be- 
«fell the first Tay Bridge. The engineer who designed it 
had planned another mighty bridge to cross the Firth 
‘tof Forth, but he was not allowed to carry out his idea. 
Instead, two other engineers, with the terrible lesson of 
the Tay Bridge fresh in their minds, designed an en- 
 tirely different type of bridge. 

The Forth Bridge is said to be the strongest bridge 
in the world. It is called a ‘cantilever bridge’, from the 
three immense diamond-shaped ‘cantilevers’ which form 

k ‘the main part of it. The great central cantilever rests 
i firmly upon a small rocky island in mid-stream; it is con- 
nected by lengths of girder bridge with the two 
outer cantilevers, which are supported by sturdy foun- 
dations of granite. 


QUEBEC BRIDGE 
The Forth Bridge is a mile and a half in length. 
ý Another cantilever bridge, with a single span six hun- 
ý dred yards long, crosses the St. Lawrence River near 
‘Quebec. To keep such large bridges in good condition 
9 
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they must be painted regularly. Over forty men a 
required to paint the Forth Bridge from end to end, and 
the task occupies three years. 


Another common type of bridge is the ‘suspension 
bridge, that is, one in which the roadway is suspended 
from chains, which pass over towers and are fastened 
securely at either end. As early as 1825 a suspensio 
road-bridge was built across the Menai Strait, and 3 
1860 the graceful Clifton bridge was slung across the 
river Avon at Bristol. From these smaller bridges haw 
sprung some of the amazing suspension bridges of toda: 
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THE GOLDEN GATE SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


in spite ot its slender appearance, this bridge is strong enough 
to support a load of 100,000 tons. 


The largest and most wonderful of them all is the 


ore which spans the entrance ta San Francisco harbour 
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i in Western America. The bridge is supported by two 
7 giant steel towers; over these pass the steel cables, a 
t yard thick, from which the roadway is suspended. The 
ty distance between the great towers is over four thousand 
` feet; this is the longest bridge-span in the world. 
Within San Francisco Bay is another bridge which 
, is sometimes claimed to be the world’s longest bridge, 
for its total length is over cight miles. It is not, however, 
n, a Single bridge but a number of bridges strung together; 
w it includes suspension spans, a cantilever span, a girder 
` span, and even a very long tunnel through an island. 
These bridges at San Francisco cost twenty-four 
million pounds to build. We cannot help thinking that 
the name for the entrance to San Francisco harbour, 
The Golden Gate, is a very fitting one indeed 
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SYDNEY HARBOUR BRIDGE 


Another of the world’s great bridges stands astride 

_ the harbour of Sydney, Australia. It is called a ‘bow- 
| gstring bridge’; a glance at the above picture will explain 
the name. The roadway of the bridge is supported, by 
Steel hangers, from the great steel arch overhead, Twin 
|" towers of stone at either end form the entrance to this 


wonderful rainbow arch of steel. 
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One of the most difficult problems of the engineer 
is that of building a bridge over a busy shipping river 
which flows between low banks. If he builds his bridge 
straight across, it will stand in the way of shipping, if 
he builds it high above the level of banks and river, 
road and rail traffic may not be able to cross it easily, 


The famous Tower Bridge across the Thames 4 
London shows how the difficulty may be overcome. The 
main roadway of the bridge is made in two halves 
which may be raised to allow a large vessel to pas 
This type of bridge is called a ‘bascule bridge,’ from tk 
French word, bascule, meaning ‘see-saw,’ The word: 
a good one, for each half of the bridge is really a gia 
see-saw worked by powerful but hidden machinery, 


High overhead is a footway which may be used } 
the passengers when the lower bridge is raised: } 
since the passing of a ship causes Only about five 


HOWRAH BRIDGE 
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li minutes’ delay, most people prefer to wait until the 
j bridge is lowered again. 

Another kind of movable bridge is the ‘swing- 

Mig; bridge, in which the middle portion of the bridge may 

wyt be swung round, like a turnstile, to allow a ship to pass. 
The giant ‘swing’ is controlled by the pressing of 

an electric button! 

A The great Howrah bridge at Calcutta, completed in 

o 1946, is a cantilever road bridge—not a railway bridge, 

mhk as are the Forth and Quebec bridges. It carries a wide 

roadway and two footpaths. 


w On the passage 
1. Why is the arch pattern used for the bridge across the 
Zambezi River just below the Victoria Falls? 
2. What is the second bridge over the Zambezi River noted 
helt for? 
8. Account for the tremendous strength of the Forth Bridge. 
How is it kept in good condition? 
4. Show the difference between a ‘cantilever bridge’ and a ‘sus- 
pension bridge.’ 
5. Why is the bridge at the entrance to San Francisco harbour 
so famous? Why is this entrance called “The Golden Gate ? 
6. What name is given to the Sydney Harbour bridge? Why? 
7. Why is the Tower Bridge of London a striking example 
of the engineer’s skill? 
Words and phrases 
1. Find out the exact meaning of each of the following: 
girders; lattice-work; cantilever-span; suspension-span; 
steel hangers. 
2. Use these words and phrases in sentences of your own: 
befall; slung across; amazing; stand astride. 
8. The dashing current of a river. Use the word dashing in 
another sense. 
Something to find out 
Name the important bridges that have been constructed 
in India in recent years. How are they important for the 


country’s development? 
N 


43. THE TRAIN 


The following verses about ‘The Train’ written by Mary E, 
Coleridge, are an example of remarkable poetic skill. In a few 
lines and using only ninety-six words she has told us effectively 
all that we need to know about ‘the wild thing’ that conquers 
Time and Space. 

A green eye—and a red—in the dark. 
Thunder—smoke—and a spark. 

It is there—it is here—flashed by. 
Whither will the wild thing fly? 

It is rushing, tearing thro’ the night, 
Rending her gloom in its flight. 

It shatters her silence with shrieks. 
What is it the wild thing seeks? 
Alas! for it hurries away 

Them that are fain to stay. 


Hurrah! for it carries home 
Lovers and friends that roam. 
Where are you, Time and Space? 
The world is a little place, 


Your reign is over and done, 
You are one. 


Mary E. Coleridge 
1. Explain the ideas contained in the first two jine 
Why is the train called a ‘wild thing’? 


How does the train make us sometirn 
times happy? 


2 pp 


ss sad and some- 


4, Give in your own words the idea expresse 


d in the last 
two verses, 
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44. THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH 
The story of Sir Walter Scott 


f One day, about the year 1775, in the parlour of a com- 
fortable farmhouse in the Scottish Border country, old 
Mrs. Scott, the mistress of the farm, sat talking to a 
visitor. As they were in the midst of an interesting 
conversation, the parlour door was flung open noisily. In 
limped a little boy, red-cheeked and active, but lame in 
the right leg. He was brandishing a woodeu lain for a 
sword, and singing, or rather shouting, at the tep of his 
voice : 

To horse, to horse, my royal liege! 
Your foes stand on the strand; 

Full twenty thousand glittering spears 
The King of Norse commands. 


P The visitor turned to Mrs. Scott with an expression 
half amused, half vexed. ‘Upon my word, ma’am, he 
said, ‘one may as well speak in the mouth of a cannon 
as where that child is!’ 


The child was Mrs. Scott’s grandson, little Walter 
Scott, who, on account of his health, had been sent from 
his father’s house in Edinburgh to live at Sandy Knowe, 
a farm in the beautiful Border country. He was only 

| four years old, but already he knew by heart the stirring 
‘old ballad of ‘Hardyknute’ which he had been singing, 
When he became older and stronger, he went back to 
Edinburgh to school, and his love for old ballads and 
-stories grew more and more. Any tale, in verse or prose, 
that was wild or wonderful, attracted him; any story of 
the past, or of gallant deeds of chivalry, was his delight; 
and he loved to weave such stories for his schoolmates, 
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; istening to them. 

ii Walter Rie eer meen mg and when he 
left school and college the boy was ra him. 
A little later the young man became a cap te nt Ta 
then he had more interest in poetry than in aw 
When, a few years afterwards, he was made a sherif 
in the Border country that he had learnt to love as a 
boy, he began to make a collection of the poetry, songs, 
stories, and traditions of days gone by. 

Next, he wrote several long poems of his own 
among them being The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mar. 
mion, and The Lady of the Lake. 

Scott’s poems had brought him fame and mone; 
He bought a house and lands upon his beloved Tweed 
side, and called the & 
tate Abbotsford. Her 
whenever his work. 
Edinburgh would allo 
him, he spent his tir 
completely happy. & 
built additions to bs 
house, and filled it wi 
relics of the past; } 
planted his grounds an 
woods; he walked ax 
rode and entertain 
all kinds of guests, ba 
noble and humi 
Though lame all } 


| life he could still e 
joy outdvor pleasures and he loved nothing better the 


a day spent on the hills with his pony and his dog 


which to the end of his days were his very dè 
companions. 
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Scott delighted to mingle with the country people, 
the farmers and their wives, the shepherds and the 
gamekeepers, to listen to their stories, and to talk to 
them in his own simple, friendly way. He knew them 
all, and took an interest in them all. 


Scott rose at five o'clock in the morning, wrote from 
six o'clock to nine, and again after nine until midday, 
when he felt himself free to entertain his friends or ride 
over his estate with his dogs and his man, Tom Purdie. 
He grew to love Abbotsford more and more, and there 
from time to time, he received visits from some of the 
most famous people of the day. 


One day, when he was searching in a drawer for 
some fishing tackle, Scott came upon a story about Prince 
Charlie, which he had begun and put aside eight years 
before. It bore the title Waverley. He decided to finish 
it, and, in his Edinburgh house which he still kept, he 
wrote the last two volumes in three weeks. Hour after 
hour his hand wrote. ‘It never stops,’ said someone who 
saw him from the house directly opposite. ‘Page after 
page is finished and thrown on the heap, and still it goes 
on unwearied. So it is till candles are brought in, and 
long after that; and it is the same every night.’ 


Waverley was printed without the author's name, 
and was at once a success. After it came novel after 
novel from Scott’s pen, novels which delighted people 
by the characters and scenes which they described. 
Their author grew more famous, though for a long time 
his name was not known, even by his friends. It amused 
him to be called simply ‘the Author of Waverley, the 
Great Unknown.’ Nevertheless, the secret leaked out at 
last, and in 1820 Scott was honoured by the King and 
made a baronet: after that he became known far and 


wide as ‘Sir Walter.’ 
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Still, unhappy times were ahead of him. Some 
years before, he had taken shares in two printing and 
publishing houses; and when these firms failed, Scott, 
of course, shared their ruin. Besides, he had spent large 
sums of.money upon his estate and his family, and now 
he was over £100,000 in debt. He refused all ofters of 
help, however. Those to whom he owed money, he 
said, would be paid every farthing, if he were given 
time, 

So, at the age of fifty-five, he sold all his property 
but Abbotsford, and, leaving a sick and dying wife there, 
he took lodging in Edinburgh. Once more the active 
bra:n began to weave plots and invent characters: once 
again the unwearied hand set to work, writing, writing, 
alraost without ceasing. He would not complain, or 
pity himself for the misfortune which had befallen him. 

In two years’ time he had paid back £46,000: at 
the end of four years he had paid £70,000. The rest 
of tLe debt was paid after his death, for by this time 
illness had attacked him and his death was not very far 
away’. 


At last he broke down altogether, for mind and 
body were worn out. 


of the Tweed, as it rip 
at the open window. 


Dorothy King 
On the passage 


1. What was Walter Scott’s great love in his childhood? 
2. Describe Scotts life at Abbotsford. 

3. How did he write his first novel? 

4. What misfortune befell him in later years? 

5. How did he face it? 
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Words and phrases 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
brandish; vexed; stirring; apprenticed to; mingle; leak 
out; unwearied; without ceasing. 
2. Which words used in the passage mean the following? 
a sitting room in a private house; a poem telling a 
popular story; an officer responsible for keeping the 
peace; objects that have interest because of their age 
or associations. 
3. “Waverley was printed without the authors name? Give 
one word which has the same meaning as the four itali- 
cized words in this sentence. 


Something to think about 

Why is Sir Walter Scott called the Wizard of the North? 
Something to write 

Write a sketch of Sir Walter Scott’s character as it is re- 
vealed in this passage. 


45. A STRANGE SMITH—I 
A tale by Sir Walter Scott 


Tressilian, who is making a journey on horseback through 
Oxfordshire, is delayed when his horse casts a shoe. At the 
cottage of an ald country dame, Gammer Sludge, he inquires 
where the nearest blacksmita may be found. He is told to go 
to the workshop of Wayland Smith, a strange person whom the 
country people look upon as a wizard. Dickie Sludge, the 
old dame’s grandson, goes with Tressilian to show him the way. 
Dickie, we are told, is ʻa queer, shambling, ill-made urchin, 
about twelve or thirteen years old, witk a carroty pate in huge 
disorder, a freckled, sunbumt face, a snub nose, a long chin, 
and two peery grey eyes? The story belongs to the sixteenth 
century. 


‘ARE we far from the dwelling of this smith, my pretty 
lad?” said Tressilian to his young guide. 
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‘How is it you call me?’ said the boy, looking askew 
at him with his sharp grey eyes. You, my grandam, and 
Dominie Holiday are the only three who ever called 
me “pretty lad.” Now my grandam does it because she 
is blind, and my master, the poor Dominie, does it to 
gain favour and have the warmest seat by the fire. But 
why you call me “pretty lad,” you know best yourself.’ 

‘Thou art a sharp wag at least, if not a pretty one. 
What do thy playfellows call thee?’ 

‘Hobgoblin, answered the boy readily; “but for all 
that, I would rather have my own ugly face.than any of 
their jolterheads, that have no more brains in them than 
a brick.’ 

‘Then you fear not this smith whom you are going 
to see?” 

‘Fear him!’ answered the boy. ‘I would not fear 
him; but though there is something queer about him, 
he’s no more a demon than you are, and that’s what I 
would not tell to every one.’ 


‘And why do you tell it to me, then, my boy?’ said 


_ Fressilian. 


‘Because you are a different gentleman from those 
whom we see here every day, replied Dickie: ‘and 
though I am as ugly as sin, I would not have sou think 
me an ass. But here are we at Wayland Smith's forge- 
door.’ 

‘You jest, my little friend, said Tressilian; ‘here is 
nothing but a bare moor, and that ring of stones, with 
a great one in the midst, like a Cornish barrow" 

Ay, and that great flat stone in the midst, which 


lies across the top of these upright ones,’ said the boy, 
is Wayland Smith’s counter: upon that you must lay 
down your money,’ . 


) > 
Barrow, a mound of earth or stones over an ancient grave 
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‘What do you mean by such folly?’ said the travel- 
ler, vexed with himself for having trusted such a hare- 
brained guide. 
- ‘Why,’ said Dickie, with a grin, ‘you must tie your 
horse to that upright stone that has the ring in it, and 
then you must whistle three times, and lay down your 
silver groat on that other flat stone, walk out of the 
circle, sit down on the west side of tnat little thicket of 
bushes, and take heed you look neither to right nor to 
left for ten minutes, or so long as you shall hear the 
hammer clink. Whenever it ceases, count over a 
hundred, and then come into the circle. You will find 
your money gone and your horse shod.’ 
‘My money gone to a certainty!” said Tressilian: 
‘but as for the rest—hark ye, my lad, I am not your 
schoolmaster, but if you play off your waggery on me, 


lis I will take a part of his task off his hands and punish 
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you to good purpose.’ 

‘Ay, when you catch me!’ said the boy; and pres- 
ently he took to his heels across the heath, and darted 
away with the swiftness of the wind. The chase lasted 
until Tressilian, from very weariness, stood still, loaded 
as he was with his heavy boots. The boy, however 
planted himself on top of a hillock close in front, and 
began to clap his long thin hands, point with his skinny 
fingers, and twist his ugly features into such an expres- 


_ sion of laughter and mockery, that Tressilian began half 
to doubt whether he was not really a hobgoblin. 
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‘Come down, he said, ‘thou mischievous brat! 
Come hither. I will do thee no harm, as I am a 
gentleman.’ 

The boy danced down, keeping his eye fixed on 
Tressilian, breathless with his fruitless exercise, though 
not one drop of moisture appeared on the freckled 
forehead of the urchin. 
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In the passage 

1, Way was the boy surprised when he was called a ‘pretty 
iad’? 

2. What made him speak about the smith to Tressilian? 

3. Why was Tressilian vexed with himself? 

4. What did the boy ask Tressilian to do in order to get his 
horse shody 

5. Who said this and why did he say so? 
(a) “Ay, when you catch me!’ 
(b) ‘Come down, thou mischievous brat!’ 


Words and phrases 
l. Use these werds in sentences of your own: 
counter, folly, hare-brained, grin, fruitless, urchin, 
2. Find out the exact meaning of each of these words: 
askew, hobgoblin, jolterhead, groat. 


3. Mark the comparison: ‘as ugly as sin? Now try and com. 
plete these comparisons: 


as white as : as black as ; 
as light as ; as heavy as ; 
as swift as ; as quiet as 


Something to write 
Write an essay on ‘A mischievous boy.’ 


46. A STRANGE SMITH—II 


‘Now tell me, said Trezsili.n, ‘what your meaning is by 
telling me so absurd a legend as you wished but now to 
put on me. Or rather show me, in good earnest, this 
smith’s forge, and I will give thee what will buy thee 
apples through the whole winter. l 
‘Were you to give me an orchard of apples, said 
Dickie Sludge, ‘I can guide thee no better than I have 
done. Lay down the silver token on the flat sigue 
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whistle thrice, then come and sit down on the western 
side of the thicket of gorse. I will sit by you, and give 
you free leave to wring my head off, if you do not hear 
the smith at work within two minutes after we are 
seated.’ 

‘Here, then, J tie my horse to this upright stone, 
said Tressilian. ‘I must lay my silver groat here, and 
whistle three times, sayest thou?” 

‘Ay, but you must whistle louder than that, said 
the boy, as Tressilian, having laid down his money, 
made a careless whistle. “You must whistle louder than 
that, for who knows where the smith is that you call for? 
He may be in the King of France’s stables for what I 
know. I see that I must summon him for you.’ So say- 
ing, he whistled sharp and shrill, with a sound that 
almost thrilled through Tressilian’s brain. 

‘That is what I call whistling,’ said he, after he had 


repeated the signal thrice; ‘and now to cover, to cover, 


or Whitefoot will not be shod this day.’ 


| 


Tressilian allowed himself to be conducted to that 
side of the little thicket of gorse and brushwood which 
was farthest from the circle of stones. There he sat 
down, and kept his hand on the boy’s collar. 

‘Now hush and listen,’ said Dickie, in a low whis- 
per; ‘you will soon hear the tack of a hammer that was 
never forged of earthly iron, for the stone it was made 
of was shot from the moon, 

And Tressitian did immediately hear the light stroke 
of a hammer, as when a farrier is at work. The strange- 
ness of such a sound, in so very lonely a place, made 
hira start. Then, looking at the boy, and discovering 
that the urchin saw and enjoyed his slight tremor, he 
becaine convinced that the whole thing was a trick, 
and he determined to know by whom, or for what pur- 
pose, the trick was played off. 
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ined perfectly quiet while the 
hammer continued to sound, being about the time 
usually employed in fixing a horseshoe. Then, the 
instant the sound ceased, Tressilian, instead of waitin: 
for the length of time which his guide had required, 
started up, his sword in his hand, and ran round the 
thicket. There he found a man in a farrier’s leathem 
apron, but otherwise strangely attired in a bear-skin 
dressed with the fur on, and a cap of the same, which 
almost hid the sooty and begrimed features of the 
wearer. 

‘Come back, come back!’ cried the boy to Tressil. 
ian, ‘or you will be torn into pieces. No man lives that 
looks on him!’ Indeed, the invisible smith, now full; 
visible, heaved up his hammer, and showed signs of 
doing battle. 

When the boy observed that Tressilian met the ham. 
mer with his drawn sword, he exclaimed to the smith 
in turn, ‘Wayland, touch him not, or you will come by th 
worse! The gentleman is a true gentleman, and 2 
bold one.’ 

‘So thou hast betrayed me, Flibbertigibbet?’ said 
the smith. ‘It shall be the worse for thee!’ 

‘Be who thou wilt,’ said Tressilian, ‘thou art in no 
danger from me, if thou tell me the meaning of this 
practice, and why thou drivest thy trade in this mysteri- 
ous fashion.’ 

‘Wayland,’ said the boy, ‘let us to thy den, for it is 
ill for thy health to stand here talking in the open air. 

‘Thou art right, Hobgoblin,’ replied the smith « 
Going to the little thicket of gorse on the side nearest) 4 
to the circle, and opposite to that at which his customer 
had so lately hidden, he came upon a trap-door care: 
fully covered with bushes, raised it, and descending 
into the earth, vanished from their eyes. 


Accordingly, he rema 
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In the passage 
L. How did Dickie Sludge try to convince Tressilian that he 
was speaking the truth about the smith? 

2, Why did Dickie whistle himself? 

3, What was the effect on Tressilian of the strange sound of 
the hammer? l 

What did he do as soon as the sound ceased? 

Describe the strange smith’s appearance. 

Show how Dickie looked after the interests of the smith. 

‘Come back, come back, ..... or you will be torn into 
pieces? Who said this? Why did he make this remark? 


~ we ws ee 
. ` D s 


Vords and phrases 


Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 


an absurd legend: wring; attired in; invisible; betray; 
mysterious. 


Which words uséd in the text have these meanings? 
dirty; shiver; number of shrubs, trees, etc. growing 
together; disappeared. 


What is meant by the expression to drive a trade? Which 
expression are we more likely to use nowadays? 


omething to write 


Write in your own words the dialogue between Tressilian 
nd Dickie Sludge. 


47. A STRANGE SMITH—III 


spite of Tressilian’s curiosity, he had some hesitation 
t following the fellow into what might be a den of 
bbers, especially when he heard the smith’s voice, 
suing from the earth, call out, ‘Flibbertigibbet, do 
>u come last, and be sure to fasten the trap!’ 

_ Have you seen enough of Wayland Smith now?’ 
hispered the urchin to Tressilian. 


Not yet,’ said Tressilian firmly. He descended 
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into the narrow staircase to which the entrance led, and 

was followed by Dickie Sludge, who made fast the trap- 

‘door behind him, and thus shut out every glimmer of 

@aylight. The descent, however, was only a few steps, 

and led to a level passage of a few yards’ length, at the 

| end of which appeared the reflection of a bright red 

o light. 

Arrived at this point, with his drawn sword in his 

hand, Tressilian found that a turn to the left brought 

*him and Hobgoblin, who followed closely, into a small, 

/ ,square vault. Here was a smith’s forge, glowing with 

“charcoal, the fumes of which would have been suffocat- 

/ ing, but that by some hidden opening the smithy was 
connected with the upper air. 


J The light afforded by the red fuel, and by a lamp 
“/ hanging on an iron chain, served to show that, besides 
in anvil, bellows, tongs, hammers, ready-made horse- 
’ shoes, and other articles, there were also stoves, and 
& various instruments of alchemy. The strange figure of 
~, the smith and the ugly features of the boy, seen by the 
«gloomy light of the charcoal fire and the dying lamp, 
accorded very well with all this mysterious apparatus, 
and in that age of queer beliefs would have weakened 
the courage of most men. 


A [The smith told Tressilian that he had seen him 
before, in Devonshire, when he (the smith) was a 
travelling juggler. Since then, he said, he had been 
the servant and friend of a quack doctor who 
studied alchemy, and was supposed by many to be 
a wizard. The doctor practised his dangerous arts 
in the vault where they now were, but one day he 
disappeared and never returned. Wayland remained 
in the vault, and decided to carry on his first trade, 
that of a blacksmith. He had made friends with 
the boy Dickie, or Flibbertigibbet, as he called him, 


fy 
/ “A 
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who spread the tale that Wayland Smith was hak 

wizard, half demon, and brought him many custom. 

ers among the country folk. Yet to live in this wa, 
was dangerous, the smith said, and he was only 
awaiting a chance of leaving the district under suit. 

able protection. Tressilian told him that if h 

pleased he might ride with him as his servant, m 

offer which was gladly accepted. ] 

In a very few minutes Wayland Smith had made ; 
great an alteration in his appearance, by change of dres 
trimming his beard and hair, and so forth, that Tress: 
ian could not help remarking that he thought he wou 
stand in little need of a protector, since none of the 
who knew him were likely to recognize him. 

Wayland led the way out of the cavern, calle 
loudly for Hobgoblin, and closed and covered up ġ 
trap-door, remarking that it might again serve him 
his need; besides, the tools were worth somewhat 
whistle brought to his side a nag that fed quietly on t 
common, and was accustomed to the signal, While } 
harnessed him for the journey, Tressilian drew his ows 
saddle-straps tighter, and in a few minutes both wer 
ready to mount. 

At this moment Sludge approached to bid then 
farewell. “You are going to leave me, my old playfellow. 
said the boy; “and there is an end of all our game x 
bo-peep with the cowardly lubbards whom I brougk 
hither to have their nags shod by the demon and i 
imps. 

‘It is even so, said Wayland Smith, ‘the best friends 
must part, Flibbertigibbet. Yet thou, my boy, art the 
only thing in the Vale of Whitehorse which I shall œ 
gret to leave behind me. 


Abridged from Sir Walter Scott 


KENILWORTS 
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the passage l 

Y lA did Tressilian hesitate to follow the blacksmith into 
his underground forge? 

Describe the way to the place. 

Give a pen-picture of the forge. 

How did Wayland become a blacksmith? 

How did the smith change his appearance? 

‘It is even so, the best friends must part, Flibbertigibbet: 
Refer this statement to the context. 


Qn» wip 


Words and phrases 
‘1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

issue from; glimmer; reflection; suffocating; afforded; 
accorded well with; trim; stand in need of. 

2, What is ‘alchemy’? What is meant by ‘a quack doctor’? 

.§. Explain: 

‘There is an end of all our game at bo-peep with the 
cowardly lubbards whom I brought hither.’ 


_ Something to think about 


i Which of the following would you choose as a sub-title 
for the three extracts? 


l. A tale of adventure. 2. A strange story. 3. An absurd 
legend. 4. A tale of mystery and wonder. 5. A chapter 


from ancient history. 
Something to find out 


There is a reference in the passage to ‘th: 

Th l i at age of queer 
beliefs. Which age is referred to here? Mention some of the 
queer beliefs’ that were held in those days. 


Something to write 


Write an essay on: 


pen The most remarkable person I have 


48. THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


The Charge of the Light Brigade, made memorable by Lord 
Tennyson in this stirring poem, took place at Balaclava in 1854 
during the Crimean War, which was fought between England, 
France and Turkey on the one hand and Russia on the other, 
Through some mistake, the Light Brigade, a cavalry unit of 
about 600 English soldiers, was ordered to charge a Russian 
battery in the face of the whole Russian army. Though the 
soldiers knew that the order meant almost certain death for 
them, they felt it their duty to obey it without asking any ques. 
tion. Some of the men reached their goal and cut down the 
Russian gunners, but the majority were either slain or wounded, 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
‘Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


‘Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not tho’ the soldiers knew 
Some one had blunder’d: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Tuto the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them 
Cannun in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder'd; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonderd: 


_ Plunged in the battery-smoke 


Right thro’ the line they broke; 

Cossack and Russian . 

Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 

Then they rode back, but not 
Not the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them 
Cannon to left of them 
Cannon behind them 

Volley'd and thunder’d 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so weil 
Came thru’ the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them 

Left of six hundred, 
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When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder'd. 

Honour the charge they made! 

Honour the Light Brigade, 
Nobie six hundred! 


Lord Tennyson 


1. Describe the thoughts and feelings of the heroic sold- 
iers as they charged for the guns of the enemy. 


2. Explain, with examples, the effect of repetition in the 
poem. 


3. Note the arrangement of strong stresses on the frst 
syllables, e.g. 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league ónward 


What is the effect of this arrangement? 


4, ‘Was there a man dismay’d’? This is a rhetorical ques- 
tion, that is, a question that is asked not for informa- 
tion but to produce effect. Give another example of 
a rhetorical question used in the poem. 


5. Òwe examples of personification from the poem. 


6. Explain: 


‘the valley of Death’; ‘All the world wonderd: : 
‘Flash’d all their sabres bare.’ n ae i 


49. MARCONI RINGS A BELL—I 


This passage and the next one are taken from a biography 
of Guglielmo Marconi, the great inventor of wireless telegraphy. 
One night in the summer of 1894, as Marconi lay sleepless in a 
bed in an Alpine hotel, he suddenly got an idea that electric 
signals could be sent through the air from one place to a’ >ther. 
The idea completely possessed him. Encouraged by his mother, 
he carned out his first successful experiment, which, small 
though it may seem, became the foundation of his wonderful 
work later on. 


During the summer of 1894, he went with his brother 
and half-brother to the mountains of Biellese, and whilst 
in these Italian Alps an idea came to him. From that 
moment in which he lay, half awake, half asleep, in a 
strange bed in that Alpine hotel—he was convinced that 
electric signals could be sent through the air from one 
place to another. He was, he says, finding sleep elusive, 
and with the smell of the pine-trees in his nostrils and 
the creaking of timbers about the old inn, it seemed like- 
ly that he would still be awake when the sun was up. 
From worrying about this minor detail, his mind turned 
to thoughts of Hertz and his experiments, and it was 
as he considered and contemplated upon what Hertz 
had achieved that a conviction came to him. When he 
awoke in the morning, the thoughts of the night before 
had not vanished entirely, as is so often the case in such 
circumstances. He thought again and felt more than 
ever convinced that wireless telegraphy was a practical 
possibility, and not merely an inventor's dream, From 
that moment he set about making it a reality in this 
world, with a painstaking application to detail which 
was indeed worthy of his father—Giuseppe. 
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Of this ambition, Marconi says, “The idea of trans- 
mitting messages through space by means of etheric 
waves came to me suddenly as a result of having read 
in an Italian electrical journal about the work and experi- 
ments of Hertz. It was a long and interesting article, 
Hertz had just died—actually in the preceding January. 
The idea obsessed me more and more, and in those 
mountains of Biellese I worked it out in imagination. I 
did not attempt any experiments until we returned to 
the Villa Griffone in the autumn, but then two large 
rooms at the top of the house were set aside for me by 
my mother. And there I began experiments in earnest.” 

Marconi had the key of these rooms, and even when 
he was working in them on his experiment, he kept the 
doors locked. He rose early to get back to his work. 
and he worked late. His mother was concerned to see, 
night after night, a light burning at the top of the house, 
and she would often knock softly on the door before 
retiring to bed. A dishevelled, untidy young man would 
open the door for her and draw her inside, showing her 
his batteries, the home made apparatus, the seemingly 
endless tangle of wire and coils. 


“I think you should go to bed,” his mother would 
say. 

“I will when I'm tired,” was his invariable answer. 

Signora Marconi was allowed inside the room. but 
no one else. Old Giuseppe was provoked to mild com- 
plaint when he learned that servants were only permit- 
ted inside the rooms on rare occasions, strictly super- 
vised, in order to remove dust and dirt. 

“What is there about these things he is making that 
calls for a state of siege?” the old man asked. 


“Other people disturb his experiments,” Marconi’s 
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mother explained. “It is not much to give him two 
attics for himself.” 


“He is never out of those rooms. Perhaps he has 
told you what his idea is; for my part, I must confess 
that he leaves me entirely in the dark.” 


And on that memorable occasion Signora Marconi 
sat herself on the arm of her husband’s chair. “His 
idea,” she said softly, “is that it is possible for signals, 
voices even, to be sent from place to place, through the 


The old man had wrinkled his brow and was on 
the point of expressing his disbelief in the subject of 
voices in the air, when he stopped himself abruptly. 
There was something in the Signora’s eyes, put there by 
faith in her son: the Signora was a lovely woman, and 
her eyes were by no means her worst feature. Marconi 
had his first, and for all time his most faithful, disciple 
in the Signora, his mother. 


“Well, let him experiment,” the old man allowed, 
gruffly. “Yet, it would be pleasant occasionally to see 
something of one’s son.” 


On the passage 


1. How did the idea of wireless telegraphy first come to 
Marconi? 


9. Describe his method of work in the two rooms in the Villa 
Griffone. 


What was his mother anxious about? 


What was old Giuseppe’s complaint? 


na & 


How did Signora Marconi silence her husband? 


Sy 
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Words and phrases 
1, Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 


transmit; in such circumstances; in eamest; concerned; 
leave in the dark; memorable; abruptly. 


2. Which words in the passage mean the following? 
thought intently; filled the mind completely; in 
disorder; unchanging; a follower of any great 
leader or teacher; in a rough voice. 


3. Express in another way : 


(a) He was... finding sleep elusive. 


(b) He set about ... with a painstaking application to 
detail. 


(c) Old Giuseppe was provoked to mild complaint. 


(d) ‘What is there about these things ... that calls for 
a state of siege?’ 


(e) Her eyes were by no means her worst feature. 


Something to find out 


A great invention or discovery is quite often the result of 2 
brilliant idea suddenly striking the mind of a genius. Can you 
give an example other than that of wireless telegraphy to prove 
this statement? i 


50. MARCONI RINGS A BELLI 


In those two rooms at the top of the Villa G 
Marconi made with his own hands most of the appara- 
tus he used. The result of his untutored efforts was not 
neat. But this was not because Marconi was not deft 
with his fingers, but because scarcely any of the devices 
that he required were manufactured; practically every- 


rifone 


thing which he used had to be home-made or contrived. 
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This mattered little, however, for his purpose was fixed 
and his purpose keen. 

Hertz had contended that there was proof that 
electric waves when radiated into space could be de- 
tected by means of a metal hoop. This theory was the 
basis of Marconi’s experiment—and the intricate struc- 
ture of his high ambition. 


“It seemed to me at this time,” Marconi says, “that 
if this radiation could be increased, develuped and ccr- 


trolled, it would most certainly be possible to signal 
across space, for very considerable distances. My chief 
trouble was that the idea was su elementary, so simple 
in logic, that it seemed difficult to me to believe no one 
else had thought of putting it into practice. A problem 
is always simple—when colved. To radiate was not 
easy, and there were a thousand and one things to make 
the pioneer’s path difficult, Fom the beginning I aimed 
at interfering with the radiation from the oscillator, 
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breaking the emission up into short and long periods, so 
that the semblance of a ‘dot’ and ‘dash’ could be trans- 
mitted. It was in December, 1895, that I first succeeded 
with my radiation problems.” 


At the Villa Griffone, the Signora always kept an 
eye on the light that bumed at the top of the house 
half the night, and mounted the stairs from time to time 
to knock on the locked door. Occasionally a maid would 
accompany her, bringing a tray of food to the young 
man, who sometimes forgot that meal times existed. 

One December night, she had retired to bed, leav- 
ing the Villa in quiet and darkness, except for the light 
in the attics. Guglielmo had promised, when she knocked 
on his door, that he would not be long that night 
before he, too, was in bed. She had been asleep for 
some hours when a hand, shaking her shoulder, woke 
her. By her bed she saw Guglielmo, with a candle in 
his hand. That firm mouth of his was firmer, and the 
wavy brown hair that dragged over his solemn forehead 
was in more than customary disorder. 

“Come, Mother,” he urged, “let me show you.” 

With the Signora there was no need for explana- 
tions. She knew. Clothing herself in a dressing-gown, 
she slipped her arm through that of her son, and toge- 
ther they climbed the stairs. 

“Youre cold, boy,” sne said. 

“I have finished now, Mother, for tonight,” Mar- 


= coni told her absentiy “I want you to see.” 


The long attic rooms were lit by Jamps, and in the 
yellow half-light Signora Marconi saw at one end a mass 
of apparatus that even her sympathy could not make 
her begin to comprehend. A tangle of wiring loomed 
above this apparatus. Through the archway, in the 
attic beyond, was a compact group of batteries, zinc 
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as. rods, and coils. At their side, as they stood, was a 
eq small table on which was a key. 


“Listen, Mother,” said the boy. He pressed the 
a » key. 
eo From the far end of the attics came a buzzing. The 
Signora, shivering in her peignoir, waited for more. But 
ud that, it seemed, was all. “It’s wonderful!” she said. 


ing With an arm round her shoulders Marconi took her 

back to bed. And wonderful it was. He had succeeded 
av- in making an electric bell ring. This had been done by 
ght means of a radiation at a distance of some 30 feet across 
cel space. 


A Later, this young man was destined to bridge the 
for English Channel with messages carried in a manner un- 
™ known to the world on that cold December night, when 
he burned his light late into the night in order to turn 
tht This dreams into indisputable facts. Later still, the vast 
al Atlantic Ocean was to be bridged. But it would be 

scarcely true to say that even these two great epoch- 

making events gave him a greater thrill than when the 
w electric bell connected with his experimental set tinkled 
æm out its shrill note. 


“| Adapted from D. M. B. Collier 
| and B. L. Jacot’s 
MARCONI, MASTER OF SPACE 

di 
_ On the passage 

4 1, What kind of apparatus did Marconi use for his experiment? 

i 

¢ 2. What was the basis of this experiment? How did he try to 

work it out? 


$ Tau 


8, In what way did the young inventor’s mother help him in 
his work? 
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4. ‘With the Signora there was no need for explanations. 
She knew? Explain by referring to the context. 


5. What did Signora Marconi see in the attic rooms when her 
son took her there? 


6. Why would you regard the tinkling of Marconi's electric 
bell as wonderful? 


Words and phrases 


1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of you 
own: 


radiate; put into practice; pioneer; keep an eye om: 
sympathy; compact; indisputable fact. 


9, Fill in the blanks with words used in the passage: 


(a) Some neople, who are very with their fingers 
useful articles out of waste material, 


(b) The idea was an———one, but it led to——-—results. 


(c) This is a very problem and we cannot 


it 


3. (a) Which word is used in the passage for a dressing-gowr 


tb) Give other words for: untutored, detected, customar 
loomed. l 


Something to think about 
1. Give another suitable title to the two passages., 


9, What traits of character did Marconi reveal in carrying c A 
his experiment? What great qualities did the Signon 
show in associating herself with her son’s work? _ 


Something to write 


Write an essay on: “The wonders of wireless. 


51. RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


This is an extract from the Autobiography of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. It contains fine character sketches of his father, his 
mother and an old munshi who was his guide, philosopher and 
friend in his early childhood. 


In the evenings usually many friends came to visit father 
and he would relax after the tension of the day and the 
house would resound with his tremendous laughter. His 
laugh became famous in Allahabad. Sometimes I would 
peep at him and his friends from ,behind a curtain try- 
ing to make out what these great big people said to each 
other. If I was caught in the act I would be dragged 
out and, rather frightened, made to sit for a while on 
father’s knee. 

I admired father tremendously. He seemed to me 
the embodiment of strength and courage and clever- 
ness, far above all the other men I saw, and I treasured 
the hope that when I grew up I would be rather like 
him. But much as I admired him and loved him I 
feared him also. His temper was indeed an awful thing 
and even in after years I do not think I ever came across 
anything to match it in its own line. But, fortunately, 
he had a strong sense of humour also and an iron will, 
and he could as a rule control himself. As he grew older 
this power of control grew, and it was very rare for him 
to indulge in anything like his old temper. 

One of my earliest recollections is of this temper, 
for I was the victim of it. I must have been about five 
or six then. I noticed one day two fountain-pens on his 
office table and I looked at them with greed. I argued 
with myself that father could not require both at the 
same time and so I helped myself to one of them. Later 
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I found that a mighty search was being made for the 
lost pen and I grew frightened at what I had done, but 
I did not confess. The pen was discovered and my guilt 
proclaimed to the world. Father was very angry and he 
gave me a tremendous thrashing. 

I do not remember bearing any ill-will towards my 
father because of this punishment. I think I must have 
felt that it was a just punishment, though perhaps over- 
done. But though my admiration and affection for him 
remained as strong as ever, fear formed a part of them, 
Not so with my mother. I had no fear of her, for | 
knew that she would condone everything I did, and, 
because of her excessive love for me, I tried to dominate 
her a little. I saw much more of her than I did of father 
and she seemed nearer to me and I would confide in 
her when I would not dream of doing so to father. She 
was petite and short of stature and soon I was almost 3 
tall as she was and felt more of an equal with her, I ad. 
mired her beauty and loved her amazingly small and 
beautiful hands and feet. She belonged to a fresher stock 
from Kashmir and her people had only left the homeland 
two generations back. 

Another of my early confidants was a munshi of 
my father’s, Munshi Mubarak Ali. He came from 2 
well-to-do family of Badaun. The Revolt of 1857 had 
ruined the family and the English troops had partly 
exterminated it. This affliction had made him gentle 
and forbearing with everybody, especially with child- 
ven, and for me he was a sure haven of refuge whenever 
I was unhappy or in trouble. With his fine grey beard 
he seemed to my young eyes very ancient and full of 
old-time lore, and I used to snuggle up to him and listen, 
wide-eyed, by the hour to his innumerable storjes—ald 
tales from the Arabian Nights or other sources, or ac 


counts of the happenings in 1857 and 1858. It was 
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many years later, when I was grown up, that “Munshiji” 
died, and the memory of him still remains with me as 
a dear and precious possession. 

There were other stories also to which I listened, 
stories from the old Hindu mythology, from the epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, that my mother 
and aunt used to tell us. My aunt, the widow of Pandit 
Nand Lal, was learned in the old Indian books and had 
an inexhaustible supply of these tales, and my know- 
ledge of Indian mythology and folklore became quite 
considerable. 

Abridged from Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


On the passage 

1. Why did Jawaharlal fear as well as admire his father? 

2. Describe the incident of the lost fountain-pen. 

8. Draw a pen-picture of Jawaharlal’s mother. 

4, Why was Jawaharlal so attached to Munshi Mubarak Ali? 


Words, phrases and sentences 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
resound; indulge in; bear ill-will towards; excessive; 
dominate; confidant; snuggle up to; inexhaustible. 
9. Give other words for: treasured, iron will, condone, 
exterminate, affliction, forbearing. 
8. Express in another way: 
(a) He would relax after the tension of the day. 
(b) He seemed to be the embodiment of strength and 
courage and cleverness. 
(c) He seemed to my young eyes very ancient and full 
of old-time lore. 
(d) For me he was a sure haven of refuge. 
4. Which statements froin the passage show the following? 
(a) The loss of the pen created a great stir in Jawaharlal’s 
house. 
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(b) Jawaharlal was publicly disgraced for helping himselg 
to the pen. 
(c) Jawaharlal’s mother was extremely fond of him. 


(d) Jawaharlal loved to be in the company of the old 
Munshi. 


Something to think about 

l. Jawaharlal argued with himself that his father could not 
require both the pens at the same time, and therefore 
helped himself to one of them. What kind of argument 
do you think he must have advanced to himself? 


2. Do you think the punishment given to him was just? 


Something to write 


Write a character-sketch of the person in your household 
whom you admire most. 


52. SONG OF RADHA THE MILKMAID 


Sarojini Naidu, the great woman leader of the freedon 
movement in India, has written some very fine poems in English 
Song of Radha the Milkmaid is concerned with the Strange 
worship of Krishna, also known as Govind or Govinda, the be- 
loved cowherd and musician. Mathura is the chief centre of 
this worship. Radha was the consort of Krishna While he was 
living with the cowherds in Brindavan, which is six miles fro 
Mathura. 


m 


I carried my curds to the Mathura fair... 
How softly the heifers were lowing!. . . 
I wanted to cry “Who will buy, who will buy 
These curds that are white as the clouds in the sky 
When the breezes of Srawan are blowing?” l 
But my heart was so full of your beauty, Beloved, 
They laughed as I cried without knowing: 


Govinda! Govinda! 
Govinda! Govinda! . .. 
How softly the river was fowing! 
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I carried my pots to the Mathura tide... 
How gaily the rowers were rowing! ... 
My comrades called “Ho! let us dance, let us sing, 
And wear saffron garments to welcome the spring, 
And pluck the new buds that are blowing.” 
But my heart was so full of your music, Beloved, 
They mocked when I cried without knowing: 
Govinda! Govinda! 
Govinda! Govinda! ... 
How gaily the river was flowing! 


I carried my gifts to the Mathura shrine... 
How brightly the torches were glowing! ... 
I folded my hands at the altars to pray 
“O shining ones, guard by night and by day—" 
And loudly the conch shells were blowing. 
But my heart was so lost in your worship, Beloved, 
They were wroth when I cried without knowing: 
Govinda! Govinda! 
Govinda! Govinda! 
How brightly the river was flowing! 


Sarojini Naidu 
What is the theme of Radha’s song? 


2. What words has the poet used to describe the river 
Jumna? 


3. The poem is full of soft music. This music is partly 
produced by the skilful interweaving of certain con- 
sonant and vowel sounds, e.g., lowing, breezes, fold- 
ed, softly. Give other examples. 


4, Study the lilting rhythm of the poem. Show how it is 
suitable for this kind of song. Compare it with the 
rhythm of some other musical poem or poems that 
you have read in this book. 


5, Give the rhyme-scheme of the poem. 


53. TOM AND MAGGIZ—I 


Tom and Maggie are a delightful pair of brotner ənd sste 
who, like many other brothers and sisters, often quarrel ove 
little things and then soon become friends once again. Wher 
the story begins here, Maggie and her mother, Mrs. Tulva, 
are eagerly waiting for the arrival of Tom, who is returnins 
home from school for the holidays. 


Tom was to arrive early in the afternoon, and there wx 
another fluttering heart besides Maggies when it wa 
late enough for the sound of the gig-wheels to be ex 
pected; for, if Mrs. Tulliver had a strong feeling, it wa; 
fondness for her boy. At last the sound came—tha: 
quick, light bowling of the gig-wheels—and in spite of 


the wind, which was blowing the clouds about, she 
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came outside the door. 

“There he is, my sweet lad!” Mrs. Tulliver stood 
with her arms open; Maggie jumped first on one leg, 
and then on the other; while Tom descended from the 
gig, and said, with masculine reticence as to the tender 
emotions, “Hullo! Yap—what! Are you there?” 

Nevertheless, he submitted to be kissed willingly 
enough, while his blue-grey eyes wandered towards the 
croft, and the lambs, and the river, where he promised 
himself he would begin to fish the first thing tomorrow 
morning. 

“Maggie,” said Tom, confidentially, taking her into 
a corner as soon as his mother was gone out to examine 
his box, and the warm parlour had taken off the chill 
he had felt from the long drive, “you don’t know what 
I've got in my pockets,” nodding his head up and down 
as a means of rousing her sense of mystery. 

“No,” said Maggie. “How stodgy they look, Tom! 
Is it marbles or cobnuts?” Maggie’s heart sank a little, 
because Tom always said it was no good playing with 
her at those games—she played so badly. 

“Marbles? No; I've swapped all my marbles with 
the little fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, ex- 
cept when the nuts are green. But see here!” He drew 
something half out of his right-hand pocket. 

“What is it?” said Maggie in a whisper. “I can see 
nothing but a bit of yellow.” 

“Why, it’s. ..a...new. . . Guess, Maggie.” 

“Oh, I can’t guess, Tom,” said Maggie, impatiently. 

“Don't be a spit-fire, else I won't tell vou,” said 
Tom, thrusting his hand back into his pocket and look- 
ing determined. 

“Do, Tom,” said Maggie, imploringly, laying hold 
of the aim that was held stiffly in the pocket. “I’m not 
cross, Tom; it was only because I can’t. bear guessing. 
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Please be good to me.” 

Tom’s arm slowly relaxed, and he said, “Well, then, 
it’s a new fishing-line—two new ones—one for you, 
Maggie, all to yourself. I wouldnt go halves in the 
toffee and ginger-bread on purpose to save the money: 
and Gibson and Spouncer fought with me because | 
wouldn't. And here’s hooks; see here! . . . I say, won't 
we go and fish tomorrow down by the Round Pool? And 
you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, and put the 
worms on, and everythirig—won’t it be fun?” 

Maggies answer was to throw her arms round 
Tom’s neck and hug him, and hold her cheek against 
his without speaking, while he slowly unwound some 
of the line, saying, after a pause: 

“Wasn't I a good brother, now, to bring you a line 
all to vourself? You know, I needn't have brought it if 
I hadn't liked.” 

“Yes, very, very good... . I do love you, Tom. 

Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was 
looking at the hooks, one by one, before he spoke again. 

“And the fellows fought me, because I wouldnt 
give in about the totfee.” 

“Oh dear! I wish they wouldn’t fight at your school. 
Tom. Didn't it hurt you?” 

“Hurt me? No,” said Tom, putting up the hooks 
again, taking out a large pocket-knife, and slowly open- 
ing the largest blade, which he looked at meditatively 
as he rubbed his finger along it. Then he added: l 

“I gave Spouncer a black eye, I know—that’s what 
he got by wanting to leather me! I wasn’t going to 
go-halves because anybody leathered me.” ie 

“Oh, how brave you are, Tom! I think voire Tike 
Samson. If there came a lion roaring at me, I think 
youd fight him—wouldn’t you, Tom?” 

How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly 
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thing? There’s no lions, only in the shows.” 
“No; but if we were in the lion countries—I mean 


. in Africa, where it’s very hot—the lions eat people there. 


I can show it you in the book where I read it.” 

“Well, I should get a gun and shoot him.” 

“But if you hadn't got a gun—we might have gone 
out, you know, not thinking, just as we go fishing—and 
then a great lion might run towards us roaring, and we 
couldn’t get away from him. What should you do, Tom?” 

Tom paused, and at last turned away coniemptu- 
ously, saying, “But the lion isn’t coming. What's the use 
of talking?” 

“But I like to fancy how it would be,” said Maggie, 
following him. “Just think what you would do, Tom.” 

“Oh, don’t bother, Maggie! You're such a silly. I 
shall go and see my rabbits.” 


On the passage 

1. How was Tom welcomed when he returned home? 

2. Why did he call Maggie a spit-fire? 

8. How did Tom justify the remark that he was a good brother? 

4. What difficulties had he to face at school for not giving in 
to Gibson and Spouncer? 

Show that Maggie was an imaginative girl but Tom was a 
practical-minded boy. 


a 


Words, phrases and sentences 
l. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 


own: 
fluttering heart; confidentially; sense of mystery; 


imploringly; lay hold of; meditatively; contemptuously. 
2. Explain by referring each sentence to the context: 
(a) Tom ... said (this), with masculine reticence as to 


the tender emotions, 
(b) ‘I wasn’t going to go halves because anybody leathered 


me. 
(c) ‘I think you're like Samson,’ 
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Something to think: about 

Do you think that a fishing-line was a suitable present fo, 
a girl like Maggie? What do you think made Tom choose thi 
as a gift for his sister? 
Something to write 

Write a letter from Tom to Maggie describing his life + 
the boarding school, 


54. TOM AND MAGGIE—II 


Maccir’s heart began to flutter with fear. She dare 
not tell the sad truth at once, but she walked after Tox 
in trembling silence as he went out, thinking how she 
could tell him the news so as to soften at once his sorrow 
and his anger; for Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger of al 
things—it was quite a different anger from her own. 

“Tom,” she said, timidly, when they were out ¢ 
doors, “how much money did you give for your rabbits” 

“Two half-crowns and a sixpence,” said Tor 
promptly. 

“I think I’ve got a great deal more than that in m 
steel purse upstairs. Ill ask mother to give it you.” 

“What for?” said Tom. “I don’t want your money 
you silly thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than 
you, because I’m a boy. I always have half-sovereigns 
and sovereigns for my Christmas boxes, because I shal 
be a man, and you only have five-shilling pieces, be 
cause youre only a girl.” 

“Well, but, Tom, if mother would let me give you 
two half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put 
into your pocket and spend, you know, and buy som 
more rabbits with it.” 

“More rabbits? I don’t want any more.” 

Oh, but, Tom, they're all dead.” 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and tume 

towards Maggie. “You forgot to feed ’em, then, an 
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orgot,” he said, his colour heightening for a mo- 
a “A soon subsiding. “TIl pitch into Harry; rii 
have him turned away. And I don't love you, Maggie. 
You shan't go fishing with me tomorrow. I told you to 

Č go and see the rabbits every day.” He walked on agam, 

“Yes, but I forgot, and I couldn't help it, indeed, 
Tom. I’m so very sorry,” said Maggie, while the tears 
rushed fast. 

“You're a naughty girl,” said Tom, severely, “and 
I’m sorry I bought you the fish-line. I don’t love you.” 

“Oh, Tom, it’s very cruel,” sobbed Maggie. “I'd 
forgive you, if you forgot anything. J wouldnt mind 
what you did, I'd forgive you and love you.” 

“Yes, youre a silly. But I never do forget things.” 

“Oh, please forgive me, Tom; my heart will break,” 
said Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to Tom’s arm, 
and laying her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

f Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a 
peremptory tone: “Now, Maggie, you just listen. Wasn’t 
I a good brother to you?” 

“Ye-ye-yes,” sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and 
falling convulsedly. 

“Didn't I think about your fish-line all this quarter, 
and mean to buy it, and saved my money o purpose, 
and wouldnt go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer 
fought me because I wouldn't?” 

“Ye-ye-yes . . . and I. . . lo-lo-love you so, Tom.” 
__ “But you're a naughty girl, Last holidays you 
licked the paint off my lozenge box, and the holidays 
before that you let the boat drag my fish-line down 
when I'd set you to watch it, and you pushed your head 
through my kite, all for nothing.” 

‘But I didn’t mean it,” said Maggie; “I couldn't 
elp it,” 


Yes, you could,” said Tom, “if youd minded what 
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you were doing. And you're a naughty girl, and you 
shan’t go fishing with me tomorrow.” 

With this terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from 
Maggie towards the mill, meaning to greet Luke there, 
and complain to him of Harry. 

Maggie stood motionless, except for her sobs, for 
a minute or two; then she turned and ran into the house 
and up to her attic, where she sat on the floor, and laid 
her head against the worm-eaten shelf, with a crushing 
sense of misery. Tom was come home, and she hac 
thought how happy she would be, and now he wa; 
cruel to her. What use was anything, if Tom didn’: 
love her? Oh, he was very cruel! Hadn't she wanted 
to give him the money, and said how very sorry she 
was? 

Tom had been too much interested in his talk with 
Luke, in going the round of the premises, walking in an 
out where he pleased, to think of Maggie and the efe= 
his anger had produced on her. He meant to punish 
her, and that business having been performed, he ocev- 
pied himself with other matters, like a practical person 
But when he had been called in to tea, his father said 
“Why, where's the little wench?” and Mrs. Tulliver 
almost at the same moment, said, “Where's your little 
sister?’—both of them having supposed that Magge 
and Tom had been together all the atternoon. o 

“I don’t know,” said Tom. He didn’t want to “tell” 
of Maggie, though he was angry with her, for Tom 
Tulliver was a lad of honour. 

“What! Hasn't she been playing with you all the 
while?” said the father. “She’s been thinking o’ nothing 
but your coming home.” j 

“I havent seen her these two hours,” savs Tom 
commencing on the plum-cake. l 

“Youve been naughty to her, I have no doub 
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Tom,” said Mr. Tulliver. 

“I’m sure I haven't, Father,” said Tom, indignantly. 
“I think she’s in the house.” 

“Perhaps up in that attic,” said Mrs. Tulliver, “a- 
singing and talking to herself, and forgetting all about 
meal times.” 

“You go and fetch her down, Tom,’ said Mr. Tulli- 
ver, rather sharply, “and be good to her, do you hear? 
Else I'll let you know better.” 


On the passage l 
What reason had Maggie to fear Tom’s anger? 


1. . . 

9. How did she break the news about the rabbits to Tom? 

3. What was its immediate effect on him? . . 

4. ‘But youre a naughty girl? How did Tom justify this 
remark? 

5. Describe Maggie’s feelings after her brother had left her 
in anger. 


6. How did Mr. Tulliver suspect that Tom had been rude to 
his sister? 


Words and phrases 
]. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
timidity; heighten; subside; cling to; motionless; with a 
crushing sense of misery; indignantly. 
2. Fill in the blanks with words from the text: 
(a) The little girl the sound of thunder and her heart 
began to———with fear. 
(b) The master charged his servant with theft in a 
tone. 
(c) The guilty servant admitted his crime. 
(d) The stolen goods were found on the 


Something to talk about 
Was Tom justified in punishing his sister in the way he did? 
What would you have done in his place ? 


Something to write 
Write an essay on: ‘Pets I would like to have.’ 


55. TOM AND MAGGIE—II 


Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver was a 
peremptory man, and, as he said, never let anybody get 
hold of his whip-hand; but he went out rather sullenly, 
carrying his piece of plum-cake, and not intending to 
reprieve Maggie’s punishment, which was no more than 
she deserved. Tom was only thirteen, and had no 
decided views in grammar and arithmetic, regarding 
them for the most part as open questions, but he was 
particularly clear and positive on one point, namely, 
that he would punish everybody who deserved it; why, 
he wouldn't have minded being punished himself, if 
he deserved it; but, then, he never did deserve it. 

It was Tom’s step, then, that Maggie heard on the 
stairs, when her need of love had triumphed over her 
pride, and she was going down with her swollen eyes 
and dishevelled hair to beg for pity. At least her father 
would stroke her head and say, “Never mind, my 
wench.” l 

But she knew Tom’s step, and her heart began to 
beat violently with the sudden shock of hope. He only 
stood still at the top of the stairs and said, “Maggie, 
youre to come down,” but she rushed tc him and clung 
round his neck, sobbing, “Oh, Tom, I can’t bear it: I 
will always be good, always remember things. Do love 
me, please, dear Tom.” 


Maggie and Tom were still very much like young 
animals, and so she could rub her chcek against his. 
and kiss his ear in a random, sobbing way; and hére 
were tender fibres in the lad that had been used to 
answer to Maggie's fondling, so that he behaved with a 
weakness quite inconsistent with his resolution to punish 
her as much as she deserved. He actually began to kiss 
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her in return and: saytw isd daiauq bas aoaqosdozvod 
“Don't cry, theit, Maggie nibete peabia ita! kake.” 
Maggie’s sobs began: tossubsidesiand She spulsout 
her mouth for the cake,-and; bit:anpileced Ańdotheti Fom 
bit a piece, just for company, and they fte togetheriänd 
rubbed each other's cheéksiand brówsoandonases togeth- 
er, while they ate, withsa!hurbiliating: resemblance do 
two friendly ponies. U tt sigusM of oologe od bes 
“Come along, Maggie, andshayest#afiosaid)Toinzat 
last, when there was no more! cakevexckpt! ivhat:iwas 
downstairs. guod stgasM  basd qad 
So ended the sorrows of:this! dayandbithey next 
morning Maggie was trotting Wwiths her wwhsishileg-wod 
in one hand and a handle of\the:baskedtim: thecothdr , 
stepping always, by a peculiarogift,!in the cimartdiest 
places, and looking darkly radiant«ftomd imdenc her 
beaver-bonnet because’*Tom was goòt to heiz Se had 
told Tom, however, that she would Jikehim toipbtetuikhre 
worms on the hook for her, althoughoshe lacceptddihis 
word when he assured her that worms couldn't feebigt 
was Tom’s private opinion that it didn’tsmuel thatter 
if they did). He knew all about worms; and ish, and 
those things; and what birds are mischievosig,saad how 
padlocks opened, and which way the hanWles:of the 
gates were to be lifted. Maggie thought thissortief 
knowledge was very wonderful—much more 21difficult 
than remembering what was in the books: and she wab 
rather in awe of Tom’s superiority, for he was the!only 
person who called her knowledge “stuff” and didinat 
feel surprised at her cleverness. Tom, indeed, was. of 
opinion that Maggie was a silly little thing; all girls wete 
silly—they couldn't throw a stone so as to hit anything, 
eouldn’t do anything with a pocket-knife, and were 
frightened of frogs. Still he was very fond of his sister, 
and meant always to take care of her, make her his 
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housekeeper, and punish her when she did wrong, 

They were on their way to the Round Pool. No 
one knew how deep it was, and it was mysterious, too, 
that it should be almost a perfect round, framed in with 
willows and tall reeds, so that the water was only to be 
seen when you got close to the brink. The sight of the olg 
favourite spot always heightened Tom's good-humou, 
and he spoke to Maggie in the most amicable whispers 
as he opened the precious basket, and prepared their 
tackle. He threw her line for her, and put the rod into 
her hand. Maggie thought it probable that the smal] 
fish would come to her hook and the large ones to Tom's. 
But she had forgotten all about the fish, and was looking 
dreamily at the glassy water, when Tom said, in a loud 
whispering, “Look, look, Maggie!” and came running 
to prevent her from snatching her line away. 

Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing 
something wrong, as usual, but presently Tom drew ou: 
her line and brought a large tench bouncing on the 
grass. 

Tom was excited. 

“Oh, Magsie, you little duck! Empty the basket!” 

Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it 
was enough that Tom called her Magsie and was pleased 
with her. There was nothing to mar her delight in the 
whispers and dreamy silences, when she listened to the 
light dipping sounds of the rising fish, and the gentle 
rustling, as if the willows and the reeds and the water 
had their happy whispering also. Maggie thought it 
would make a very nice heaven to sit by the pool in 
that way, and never be scolded. She never knew she 


had a bite till Tom told her; but she liked fishing very 
much. 


Adapted from George Eliot's 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 


t} 
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On the passage 

1. What were Tom’s views on punishment? 

2. Show how Maggie’s love for Tom got the better of her pn 
8. Why are Tom and Maggie compared to young animals: 
4 


Why did Maggie admire Tom? What was his o 
her? 


5. Why was Tom in such good spirits at the Round Po A 
6. What was the cause of Maggie’s perfect happiness } 


Pinion h 


Words, phrases and sentences r 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of, k 


own: Is 

sullenly; triumph over; with dishevelled hair; tay g 
inconsistent with; was in awe of; radiant, 

2. Give other words for: reprieve, resolution, amic ¢ 

bouncing. i 

3. Explain: j; 

(a) Mr. Tulliver was a peremptory man and... neve 


anybody get hold of his whip-hand. 

(b) There were tender fibres in the lad that had beequs 
to answer to Maggie’s fondling, 

(c) The sight of the old favourite spot alw 
Tom’s good humour. 

4. Point out three sentences in the passage which indd 
certain traits in Tom’s character that would make | 
reader smile, | 

Something to talk about 

Whom do you like better, Tom or Maggie? Give reast 

Something to think about 


1. Which action of Tom shows that he was not prepare 
make up with Maggie even though he had to obe 
father’s order? Why did he relent la 

2. The last sentence tells us that M 
fishing, but ‘she liked fishing v 
this contradiction, 


ays heighte 


ter on? 
aggie knew very little 2! 
rery much.’ Can you èf 


Something to write 


Write a story about ‘A sister’s love’ 


56. A CHINESE FISHING CONTEST 


We ot 


Wa Here is a ‘picture in words.’ The writer has ‘painted in’ many 

Shi, etails that a less keen eye might have missed. Yet they all 
elp us to see the full picture of a Chinese scene. 

Boy 


ty, * CHINESE herd-boy is standing upright on a water- 


Ruffalo’s back. His feet are bare, and he is wearing 
othing but a straw cape, which hangs down to his 
‘ltsnees in a tattered state. On his head is a broad-brimmed 
at of straw which serves both as a screen from the heat 
kf the sun and a protection against rain. 
tt The outline of his figure, bathed in sunshine, stands 
iu «at boldly against the skyline. Only the boy’s face is 
1 shadow beneath his sun-hat. The light breeze causes 
is straw cape to sway gently, and bends the tops of the 
d.amboos in the copse where the woodcock finds cover. 
_y In the paddy-fields are showing, in orderly clusters, 
®e first green shoots of the rice crop, spaced with care- 
„al exactness. A little farther off is a lagoon, surrounded 
“’y reedy hummocks, over which flights of wild-duck 
„Te skimming as the evening draws on. The hovel by 
"he lagoon, with dark smoke rising through the thatched 
“oof, is the home of the herd-boy. In the background 
re brown hills terraced by the patient labour of many 
ears. 
“In the lagoon two fishermen are fishing. The one 
casting a net. The other is employing cormorants. 
fhe uncouth, long-necked, black-plumaged birds stand 
hind him, waiting their turn to dive in at the fisher- 
man’s bidding. 
The fisherman, whose name is A Kuei, chooses his 
n)ird, and before setting it free into the water places a 
‘ing round its throat to prevent the bird from swallow- 
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ing the fish. The bird swims swiftly under water and 
seizes fish after fish till its gullet is full. It then return 

to its master, who makes it cough up the fish. He keep’ 
the larger ones, and, removing the ring, lets the binse 
feast on the small fry. 

The other fisherman, Yu Lin, has his large net se: 
in a frame hung by numerous strings from a long rof 
which can be raised and lowered. He silently dips the 
net among the shoals of fishes till a shoal swims over it 
and then as silently raises it from the water with the 
gleaming fish lying in it. 

The two fishermen are rivals and are engaged in 3 
fishing contest, and the herd-boy is watching with his 
almond-shaped eyes the efforts of the pair, while he 
sings in a high note some haunting Chinese melody. Th 
herd-boy is the judge of the contest. 

As the shades of night are falling, the fishern 
cease from their toil and display their catch to the hex 
boy. Yu Lin produces a full basket and claims the pris 
for his crowds of small fish caught in the shallows nea 
the side of the lagoon; but A Kuei has the largest fil, 
a splendid carp, which his well-trained cormorant bs 
brought, struggling in its bill, from the deeper water. 

The herd-boy is now seated on the water-bufa 
with the air of a judge. Each in turn, the rival fishe! 
men look to the herd-boy for a decision in their favout 
Yu Lin proudly displays his multitude of small fishex 
A Kuei mocks at them as only fit to feed his cormoraw 
and sings the merits of his carp, which he boasts is } 
large as the sacred carp in the carp-pond at the r 
temple of the War-god on the hill-top. Not to be ov 
done, Yu Lin praises the delicate flavour of his sm 
fish and pronounces them a dainty fit for a. royal table 
The weather-beaten faces of the fishermen are aglo" 
with eagerness, and their bronzed naked limbs see 
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tense with excitement. Only the fading light at last 
puts an end to the argument. 

The rival fishermen make their way to the village 
under the hill. A Kuei carries his cormorants in two 
wicker baskets hung from a bamboo rod over his 
shoulder. Only by Yu Lin’s frequent cries of ‘Intoler- 
able!’ ‘Most miserable!’ can one guess that the herd-boy 
has judged him the loser. 

The judge plods his way home, with his water- 
buffalo snuffling behind him along the narrow dike. The 
herd-boy is soon in his hovel and the water-buffalo in 
his stall. 

Capt. Wilmot P. M. Russell 
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On the passage. 

1. What impressions of the herd-boy’s life do you gather from 
this passage? 

2. Describe the background against which the fishing contest 
is taking place. 

8. How do the cormorants help A Kuei in catching fish? 

4. What ‘method is employed by Yu Lin for catching them? 

5. How do the rival fishermen argue out their claims before 


the herd-boy? 
6. How do you know that Yu Lin lost the contest? 


Words and phrases 
l. Use the raowing words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
tiitered: in clusters; at his bidding; haunting; multitude, 
not to be outdone; flavour; tense with excitement. 
2. Which words in the passage mean the following? 
a shallow lake; a poor hut; awkward cr ungraceful; 
large number of fish swimming in company: tasty 
fish; that cannot be borne. 
3. This passage. is called ‘a piore in words? Here are two 
word-pictures : 
his figure bathed in “ganlight) ‘the uncouth, long- 
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57. RANJL BATS 


Ranji, or, to give him his full name Ranjitsinhji, was an 
Indian prince who became famous as one of the greatest cricket- 
ers of all time. During his stay in England he played for Sussex, 

; and here is a description written by one who had the good 
fortune to see him play. The other names in the piece are those 
of well-known cricketers of Ranji’s time. 


Sussex is a side which is full of the warm South. They 
play, surely, tawny cricket that has lived much in the 
sun. It was right that Ranji should have played for 
Sussex. His dark, sinuous beauty might have seemed 
put of place day by day at Sheffield. 

a w Ranji and Fry! Let bowlers of the present time 
thank their stars that they have not any afternoon to 

tackle the problem of getting these two perfect cricketers 
out På perfect wicket. 

4 ed a d Wainwright, the Yorkshire bowler, used to talk 

i E about Fry and Ranji years afterwards. ‘Aye; 
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a nwright would say to me, ‘Rayi and Fry at Brighton 
ona plumb wicket. It were ť same tale every year. In 
tbe, imes the Sussex innings opened with Fry and 


Vine., With, ordinary luck, Vine’s wicket would be 
taken at half-past twelve on the first day : ‘Yorkshire’, so 
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oursel’s, every blessed year, we're doin’ reight well, 
Yorkshire! Sussex 43 for 2! But, bless your soul—we 
knowed there was nowt in it!’ 

At the fall of the second wicket, Ranji came to the 
middle, swishing his bat like a cane. At close of play 
the score was, more often than not, Sussex 392 for 2. 
‘We knowed there was nowt in it!’ 

Ranji and Fry in a long partnership at the wicket 
showed an interesting difference of styles. Fry played as 
if by the book of arithmetic; his batsmanship was that 
of a thinking mind, for Fry was the keenest thinker 
ever known to the game. Even when he drove straight 
-—and few ciicketers have had a stronger drive than 
Fry’s—his energy was measured. It was all superb, but 
it could be understood. 

When you looked upon Ranji at the other end, you 
turned from the known world of law and order to the 
world of mystery; you turned from the West to the East. 
Ranji was the most remarkable instance in all cricket's 
history of a man expressing through the game not only 
his own genius but the genius of his race. No English- 
man could have batted like Ranji. ‘Ranji’ said Ted 
Wainwright once, ‘’e never made a Christian stroke in 
his life.’ 

The light that shone on our cricket-fields when 
Ranji batted was a light out of his own land, a dusky 
mysterious light. His was the cricket of black magic 
indeed. A sudden turn of the wrist and, lo! the ball 
had vanished—where? The bowler, knowing he had 
aimed on the middle stump, saw, as in a vision. the form 
of Ranji, all fluttering curves. The bat made its beauti- 
ful pass, a wizards wand. From the very middle stump 
the ball was spirited away to the leg-side boundary 
‘Ranji, declared George Giffen. ‘Call him a batsman? 
Why, he’s a conjuror!’ 
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When Ranji came to cricket it was a thoroughly 
English game. It was the age of the straight bat and 
the honest-length ball. And at that time, when cricket 
was English through and through, this miracle of Ranji 
happened in England. The ancient way of doing things 
was changed. This cricket, open as the day—it was 
turned into something rich and strange whenever Ranji 
batted, for, as I say, he played the game as no English- 
man ever played it, or could play it. 


When Ranji passed out of cricket a wonder and 
a glory departed from the game for ever. It is not in 
nature that there should ever be another Ranji. We who 
have had the good luck to see Ranji, let us be grateful. 
Did he really happen; was he perhaps a dream, all 

dreamed on some midsummer’s night long ago? 
Adapted from Neville Cardus’ 

THE SUMMER GAME 


On the passage 


1. Why in the author’s opinion was Ranji best suited for the 
Sussex team? 

2. ‘Every year it were t same tale? What was that tale? 

3. What was the chief feature of Fry’s style of batting? 

4. What did Wainwright mean by saying that Ranji ‘never 
made a Christian stroke in his life’? 

5. ‘His was the cricket of black magic indeed. How does the 
author justify this description of Ranji’s batsmanship? 

6. What remarkable change did Ranji bring about in English 
cricket? 


Words, phrases and sentences 


1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
sinuous; out of place; to tackle a problem; swish; 
superb; spirit away. 
2, Pick out all the words and expressions from the passage 
that can be used to describe a magician’s work. 
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3. Explain: 
(a) Fry played as if by the book of arithmetic. 
(b) His energy was measured, 
(c) The bat made its beautiful pass, a wizard’s wand. 

Something to think about 

1. How do you know that the writer of this passage loved 
cricket? 

2. According to the writer, when you looked upon Ranji, you 
turned from the West to the East. Point out some features 
of the East which appeal to people of the West. 

Something to write 


Describe any game that you have watched and enjoyed. 


58. THE DAFFODILS 


William Wordsworth, the poet of Nature, has written a 
number of short poems about the flowers, plants, birds and ani- 
mals that he saw during his wanderings over the hills and in the 
fields and the woods. In this poem, he describes how during a 
solitary walk one spring morning he suddenly came across 
thousands of yellow daffodils dancing in the breeze beside the 
sparkling waters of the lake. The sight filled him with intense 
pleasure and added a rich experience to his life. 

The poem is remarkable for its fine music, for its vivid 


pictures and for the deep feeling and fine thought expressed in 
some of the lines. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 


They stretch’d in never-ending line 
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Along the margin of a bay: 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ! 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


W. Wordsworth 


What picture of the daffodils is _ resented in the first 
two stanzas? 

There are two similes in these stanzas. Explain them. 

Read the first six lines slowly. Do you notice anything 
peculiar in the sound of the last line as compared 
with that of the others? 

Give examples from the poem of persorification and 
alliteration. 

What effect did the sight of the dancing daffodils have 
on the poet? Quote the lines which describe this 
effect. 

What- is the ‘inward eye? Why is it called ‘the bliss 
of solitude’? 

Quote three lines from the poem in which music and 
pictures are beautifully blended. 


59. THE ENCHANTED BOAT—I 


The amusing adventure described in the following pages is 
from The Story of Don Quixote, one of the most famous books 
in the world. Don Quixote has read so many romantic tales 
about knights rescuing ladies in distress and fighting giants and 
other enemies that he starts off, accompanied by his faithful 
servant, Sancho Panza, to do similar heroic deeds. But the kind 
of literature he has read makes him lose his mental balance, 
with the result that he sees wonders and enchantments in quite 
ordinary things. 


Tey observed a small vessel, without oars or any kind 
of tackle, fastened by a rope to the shore. Don Quixote 
looked round him on all sides, and, seeing nobody, he 
alighted, and ordered Sancho to do the same and 
made fast both their beasts to the trunk of a poplar or 
willow that grew by the side of the river. 


Sancho requested to know why he was to do so. 


“You must know,” said Don Quixote, “that this ves- 
sel is placed here expressly for my reception, and in 
order that I might proceed therein to the help of some 
knight or other person of high degree who is in extreme 
distress. Such is the practice of enchanters, as we learn 
in the books of chivalry, when some knight happens to 
be in great peril, from which he can only be delivered 
by the hand of another knight. Then, although distant 
from each other by two or three thousand leagues, and 
even more, they either snatch him up ina cloud, or, as 
thus, provide him with a boat, and in less than the 
twinkling of an eye convey him through the 


air, or over 
the surface of the ocean, wherever they wi 


sh.” 
“Since it must be so,” said Sancho, “there is nothing 
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left for me but to obey; following the proverb, ‘Do your 
masters bidding, and sit down with him at his table.’ 
But for all that, I am bound to tell your worship that, 
to my mind, this same boat belongs to no enchanter, 
"but to some fisherman on this part of the river: for 
here, it is said, they catch the best shads in the world.” 

This caution Sancho ventured to give, while, with 
much grief of soul, he was tying their beasts, where they 
were to be left under the protection of enchanters. Don 
Quixote told him not to be concerned about forsaking 
those animals; for the magician, by whom they were 
themselves to be transported to far distant longitudes, 
would take. care that they should not want for food. 

“I do not understand your longitudes,” said Sancho, 
“nor have I ever heard of such a word in all my life.” 

“Longitudes,” replied Don Quixote, “means length 

¿ —but no wonder you do not understand it, for you are 
¢ not bound to know Latin: though some there are who 
pretend to know it, and are as ignorant as yourself.” 

“Now they are tied,” quoth Sancho, “what is next 
to be done?” 

“What?” answered Don Quixote; “why, embark, 
and cut the rope with which the vessel is now tied.” 

Then, leaping into it, followed by Sancho, he cut the 
cord, and the boat floated gently from the shore. When 
Sancho saw himself a few yards from the bank, he be- 

» gan to quake with fear; and on hearing his friend 
Dapple bray, and seeing Rozinante struggle to get 
loose, he was quite overcome. 

“The poor ass,” said he, “brays for pure grief at 
being deserted, and Rozinante is endeavouring to get 
loose, so that he may plunge into the river and follow 
us. Oh, dearest friends, abide where you are in 
peace... .” 
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Here he began to weep so bitterly that Don Quixote 
lost all patience. 

“Oh, what are you afraid of? Cowardly wretch!” 
cried he, “Heart of butter! Why do you weep?” 


The boat was gently gliding along the surface of 
| the river, not moved by the secret influence of enchant- 
| ment, but by the current, which was then gentle, and 
| the whole surface smooth and calm. 


After a time several corn-mills appeared before 
them in the midst of the stream, which Don Quixote no 
sooner saw than he exclaimed in a loud voice: 


“Behold, Sancho! 


|| 
| fortress?—there lies some knight under oppression, or 
| 


Do you see von city, castle, or 
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nA some queen, infanta, or princess, confined in evil plight; 
to whose relief I am brought hither.” 

Ve “What sort of city, fortress, or castle do you talk of, 

X sir?” quoth Sancho. “Do you not see that they are 

fyg ? mills standing in the river for the grinding of corn?” 


Heady “Peace, Sancho,” quoth Don Quixote; “for though 
‘ent » they seem to be mills, they are not so. How often must 

I tell you that enchanters have the power to transform 
‘ed hd) whatever they please? I do not say that things are totally 
Quitte: changed by them, but to our eyes they are made to ap- 
e: pear so. 


On the passage 


1. How did Don Quixote explain to Sancho the existence of 
the small vessel fastened to the shore? 


9. What was Sancho’s response to this explanation? 


8. How did Don Quixote reassure Sancho about the safety 
of the animals? 


4. Why was Sancho overcome with grief? 


+ if 5, What did Don Quixote imagine the corn-mills to be? How 
did he answer Sancho’s objection? 


Words and phrases 


1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
r own: 


alight; in extreme distress; in the twinkling of an eye; 
to be concerned about; forsake; enchantment; trans- 
form. 


2. Which words in the passage mean the following? 
for a special purpose; one who practises magic; 
, danger; carried from one place to another; go on 
oe board (ship or boat); tremble; remain, 
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3. Find out from the passage: a) the names of two kinds of 
trees; b) the name of a kind of fish; c) the name of Don 
Quixote’s horse. 


Something to think about 
1. Which remark of Sancho shows that he is rather impatient 
with his master for his folly? 


2. What can you say about Sancho’s character? 


60. THE ENCHANTED BOAT—II 


Tue boat, having now got into the current of the river, 
was carried on more rapidly than before. And as it 
approached the mill, the labourers within, seeing it 
drifting towards them and just entering the mill-stream, 
ran out in haste with long poles to stop it; and, as their 
faces and clothes were all covered with meal-dust, they 
had a ghostly appearance. 

“Wretched men!” said they, bawling aloud, “what 
do you do there? Are you mad, or do you intend to 
drown yourselves, or to be torn to pieces by the 
wheels?” 

“Did I not tell thee, Sancho,” said Don Quixote, 
“that we should certainly arrive where it would be 
necessary for me to display the valour of my arms? L.ook, 
what assassins and hobgoblins come out to oppose us! 
See their horrid faces with which they think to scare 
us! Now, rascals, have at you!” 

Then, standing up in the boat, he began to threaten 
the millers aloud. 

“{ll-advised scoundrels!” said he. “Set at liberty 
the person ye keep under oppression in that castle or 
fortress of yours, whether he be of high or low degree: 
for I am Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise called 
the Knight of the Lions, for whom, by Heaven's high 
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i} ; 
“` destiny, the happy accomplishment of this adventure is 
reserved. 


So saying, he drew his sword and began to flourish 

vit in the air, as if he would smite the millers. But the 

millers, not understanding his menaces, tried to stop the 

boat, now on the point of entering into the swift cur- 

rent that rushed under the wheels. Sancho fell upon 

his knees and prayed devoutly to Heaven for his deliv- 

erance. This was brought about by the millers with 

their poles—but not without oversetting the boat, 

R whereby the knight and squire were plunged into the 
St water. 
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Although Don Quixote could swim like a goose, 
the weight of his armour now carried him twice to the 
bottom; and, had it not been for the millers who leaped 
into the river and hauled them both out, they must have 
certainly perished. 
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After having been dragged on shore, much more 
wet than thirsty, Sancho again fell on his knees, and 
long and devoutly prayed that Heaven would hence- 
forth protect him from the dangers to which he was 
likely to be exposed through the rash enterprises of his 
master. 

Now came the fishermen, owners of the boat, which 
had been entirely destroyed by the mill-wheels, and 
they loudly demanded compensation for their loss. For 
that purpose they began to strip Sancho, when Don 
Quixote, with as much unconcern as if nothing had 
happened, gravely told the millers and fishermen that 
he would willingly pay for the boat—on condition of 
their delivering up, free and without ransom, the per- 
son, or persons, whom they had unjustly detained in 
their castle. 


“What persons, or what castles, madman, do vou 
mean?” said one of the millers. “Would you carry off 
those who come to have their corn ground at our mills?” 

“There let it rest,” thought Don Quixote to him- 
self; “to endeavour to incite these dregs of human kind 
to a generous action is like preaching to the desert. In 
this adventure it is clear that two powerful enchanters 
must have engaged; the one providing me a bark and 
the other oversetting it. Heaven help me: in this 
world there is nothing but plots and counter-plots, 
mines and counter-mines: [ can do no more.” 

Then, casting a look of melancholy towards the 
mills: “Friends,” he said, “whoever ye are that live 
detained in that prison, pardon me, I beseech you, for 
not having delivered you from affliction. By your ill 
fate and mine, it is ordained that this adventure should 
be reserved for some more fortunate knight!” 


He then made a bargain with the fishermen, and 
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agreed to give them fifty reals? for the boat. This sum 
Sancho, with much reluctance, paid down, saying: 
“A couple more of such adventures as this will sink 
“our whole capital.” 


The fishermen and millers stood gazing with aston- 
ishment at two figures so far out of the fashion of their 
men, and were quite at a loss to find out the meaning 
of Don Quixote’s speeches. But thinking they were out 
of their minds, they left them, the millers retiring to their 
mills, and the fishermen to their cabins. Then Don 
Quixote and Sancho, like a pair of senseless animals, 
returned to the animals they had left; and thus ended 
the adventure of the enchanted boat. 


Slightly adapted from 
Miguel de Cervantes 


Ç THE STORY OF DON QUIXOTE 


* A real was a Spanish coin. 


On the passage 


1. What effect did the appearance of the millers produce on 
Don Quixote? 


2. How did he threaten them? 
3. How were Sancho and his master saved by the millers? 
4 Why did the fishermen try to strip Sancho? 


5. ‘I can do no more? Why does Don Quixote make this 
remark? 


6. What was the end of this adventure? 


Words, phrases and sentences 

1l. Use the following words in sentences of your own: 
drifting, valour, oppression, flourish, devoutly, compen- 
sation, ransom, melancholy. 
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2. For each of these phrases substitute a single word: 
in haste; set at liberty; made a bargain; with reluc. 
tance; ata loss; out of their minds. 


8. Give five different harsh words used by Don Quixote while 
addressing or referring to the millers. 


4. Give another word for each of the following: 
smite, menaces, perished, unconcern, bark, beseech 
affliction, ordained. 


5. Explain: 


(a) ‘I am Don Quixote ... for whom, by Heaven’s hig 
destiny, the happy accomplishment of this adventur: 
is reserved,’ 


(b) ‘To endeavour to incite these dregs of hunan kind = 
a generous action is like preaching to the desert. 


Something to think about 


The author wants us to laugh at Don Quixote and his folly, 
yet we find Don Quixote a very delightful character. Can you 
tell why? 


Something to read and find out 


You may have heard of the expression ‘to tilt at windmills. 
Find out its meaning. It has reference to another adventure of 
Don Quixote in which he attacked windmills in the belief that 
they were giants. 


l. Read the story of this interesting adventure. 


2. Find out all you can about the feats of arms and bold 
adventures of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table. 

Something to write 


Write an essay on: ‘A heroic adventure.’ 


Wy 


61. HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 


The poem relates an incident which is supposed to have 
taken place during the rebellion of the Netherlands against their 
Spanish rulers in the 16th century, when certain news of vital 
importance to the citizens of Aix was brought there from Ghent 
in the nick of time. We are not told what the news was, but 
it does not matter very much, for we can still enjoy every line 
of this rousing, galloping poem. 


I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
‘Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
‘Speed!’ echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


‘Twas moonset at starting; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see; 

At Duffeld, ’twas morning as plain as could be; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the ` 
half-chime, 

So Joris broke silence with, ‘Yet there is time!’ 
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At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro’ the mist at us galloping past, 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 


And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye’s black.intelligence—ever that glance 
Q'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, ‘Stay spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix—for one heard the quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh. 
‘Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaf; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And ‘Gallop,’ gasped Joris, ‘for Aix is in sight!’ 


‘How they'll greet us! —and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone: 
And there was my Roland to bear the whol. weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets’ rim | 
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Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each holster let fall, 
Shook of both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, 

bad or good, 


Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head *twixt my knees on the ground; 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine. 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 


Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 


Robert Browning 


1. Who is the hero of the story jn the poein? Why do 
you think so? 


2, There are some vivid and striking descriptions in the 
poem. Quote the lines containing such descriptions. 


8. What figures of speech do you find in the following 
lines? 
(a) Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and stag- 
gering knees. 
(b) The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh. 
(c) With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim. 
4. Explain: 
‘shoulders . . . butting away the haze’; 
‘one eye’s black intelligence’. 


5. Show how the galloping rhythm of the verses suits the 
theme. Mention any other poem you may have read 
having a similar galloping metre. 


R8—14 


62. PLANTS THAT LIVE ON INSECTS 


You may have heard that the life led by plants is quite as 
fascinating in its way as the life of animals. The passage that 
follows introduces you to one of the wonders of plant life with 
which many people are not familiar. It tells you how a num- 
fer of plants have devised ways of living at the expense of 
members of the animal kingdom. 


Ir is a very ordinary thing to hear of animals eating 
plants, but have you ever heard of plants setting traps 
for animals and then sucking them to death? 

It sounds very horrible, yet the plants that set these 
traps are most interesting, and the creatures they catch 
are usually flies that we ourselves kill if we have the 
chance. 

Three of these plants grow wild in the British Isles. 
They are usually found on the colder, boggy moorlands 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. In England they are 
to be found, but only one of them, sundew, is common. 

The leaves of sundew form a rosette pressed back 
upon the ground. Each leaf is round with rather a long 
stalk and is covered with club-shaped red hairs. There 
are about two hundred hairs on each leaf, and at the 
end of each is a bright-yellow glistening drop, which 
looks like dew and gives the plant its name. From the 
centre of the rosette a flower stalk rises in summer, 
and it is those plants which catch the most flies that 


make most flowers and seeds. 


The leaves with their red hairs are the fly-traps 
The glistening drops attract insects in search of nectar, 
but when they alight, they find the yellow drons so 
sticky that they cannot get away. They m 
but in doing so they touch more red hairs a 
entangled. The wonderful thing about tl 


ay struggle, 
nd get more 
nese hairs is 
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“%3 


SUNDEW WITH ONE LEAF ENLARGED 


that if rain or sand falls upon them, they do not move; 
yet, when anything fit for food touches them, they be- 
gin to curl over and pin it down. Sometimes we won- 
der whether plants can feel and whether they can send 
messages from one part to another, as we can along our 
nerves. Certainly it is very difficult to understand why 
all the tentacles of a sundew leaf curl over towards the 
prisoner, whether the fly has touched them or not Yet 
this is what happens. The poor fly is suffocated by 
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these hairs and the juice which they pour over it. It 

takes about two days for the sundew to digest a fy, 

and when the tentacles open out once more, all that re- 

mains are the dry wings and skin. The leaf, too, is dry 

for a short time, so that wind and rain can clear away 

the remains before the leaf sets about attracting another 
` fly. 

The Venus’ fly-trap is a North American plant 
which is similar to sundew. The leaves are arranged 
in a similar rosette, but each one consists of two semi- 
circles fringed with sharp teeth, at the end of a Hattened 
stalk, In the centre of each half there are three more 
bristles. As soon as an insect touches one of these 
bristles, the two halves of the leaf snap together like a 
trap and enclose it. 


ONE LEAF OF VENUS FLY-TRAP 


If we visit Kew or any other botanical garden with 
Hot-houses, we shall see not only sundew growing, but 
some other insectivorous plants called pitcher plants. 
These plants come from North America and Madagas- 
car. Each plant bears perhaps two dozen pitchers, each 
of which reminds us somewhat of a Dutchman’s pipe. 
The bowl is formed from part of the leaf and rises from 
the eud of a long, drooping stem, while a small leaflike 
lid protects the opening at the top from rain. 

The pitcher is streaked with red and green and is 
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very attractive, but insects on the look out for nectar are 
attracted by quantities of this sweet liquid which they 
find on the outside of the pitcher and at the top, round 
the rim. Once at the top, curious insects peer inside 
and see more nectar on the sides of the pitcher. In their 
greed they climb down towards it. Nothing stops them. 
The pitcher is certainly lined with long hairs, but they 
all point downwards and assist the fly in reaching the 
nectar. Once satisfied, however, the fly tries to return 
and finds that those long hairs are pointing towards 
him. They helped him to descend, but now they are 
turned against him. He struggles to climb and now 


Stem cut 
from 
plant 
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ONE LEAF OF A PITCHER PLANT 


finds that the sides of the pitcher are very slippery. At 
last, in his struggles to climb, he slips and falls down 
to the bottom of the pitcher into the water which has 


a. 
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collected there. This is no ordinary water. It is acid 
and very like the juice in our stomachs which digests 
our food. So the poor fly is drowned and digested and 
his juice goes to feed the pitcher plant. 

We usually find insectivorous plants growing where 
the soil is very poor and especially lacking in that kind 
of manure which we call nitrates. Some of them can 
live without the insects, but they do not flourish, for 
the insects provide them with the nitrate food which is 
missing from the soil. 


If these plants lived entirely upon the insects or 
could not live without them, we should call them 
parasites. There are many such plants, but they are 
not plants which set traps for insects, and if they do live 
on animal food, they usually wait until the animals are 
dead. 


From E. V. M. Knight's 
THE GOLDEN NATURE READERS 


On the passage 
l. According to the author, to hear of animals eating plants 
is an ordinary thing but to hear of plants eating ani- 
mals is a horrible thing. Do you agree? Give reasons 
for your answer. 
2. Where do animal-eating plants grow? Where are they 
actually found? f 
Describe the leaves of the sundew. 
4. What are the fly-traps in the sundew? Explain briefly 
how such fly-traps function. l 
5. What makes the author wonder whether plants can teel 
and whether they can send messages from one part to 
another as we can along our nerves? (Ask your science 
teacher to help you to find out something about ex- 
periments on plant life performed by an eminent 
Indian scientist.) 
6. j the Venus’ fly-trap differ from that of the sun- 
ew 


ad 
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7. Where is Kew? What is it famous for? 

8. What is a pitcher plant? Why is it so named? Are 
tere many kinds of pitcher plants? Can you describe 
the different varieties? 

9. What fatal mistakes do the insects make in their attempt 
to reach the nectar within the pitcher plant? 

10. What are parasites? Would you call the sundew and 
the pitcher plant parasites? Give reasons for your 


W 


answer. 


Words and phrases 
1. Explain the meaning of the following words and expres- 
~sions : 
tentacles; nectar; hot-house; sucking them to death; 
glistening drops; suffocated by those hairs; fringe 
with sharp teeth; streaked with red and green. 
2. Creatures that feed on insects are called insectivorous 
How would you describe creatures that feed on: 
(a) flesh, (b) grass or other plants, (c) vegetables only? 
> 3. (a) Form the opposite of each of the following words by 
adding a suitable prefix to the word, (e.g. arranged, 
disarranged, interesting, uninteresting.) 
ie similar, digested, attractive, entangled, common, 
k attached. 
(b) Give the opposite of each of the following words by 
using a different word altogether, e.g. dificult, easy. 
attract, sharp, enclose, sweet, descend. 


(c) Use all the opposites of (a) and (b) in sentences of your 
own. 


| Something to write 


1. Suppose you are watching a fly sitting on a leaf of a sun- 
dew plant. Describe in your own words what hap- 
pens to it. 

2. Your class has returned after a visit to the city Botani- 
cal Gardens. Write an account of the visit. 


63. AN EARLY MORNING EXPEDITION 


The following passage is taken from the book, Nat The 
Naturalist written by George Manville Fenn more than 80 years 
ago. Nat and his uncle are hunting for specimens of tropical 
birds in New Guinea. On the day following their landing on 
the island Nat is taken by a fnendiy native chief called 
Mr. Ebony on a fishing expedition. 


I 


Mr. Exsony, whose black mop of hair stood out more 
fiercely than ever, was watching me attentively, scowl- 
ing fiercely, as I thought; but as soon as I prepared to 
follow him he began to grin and chatter away to me, 
keeping on repeating the word ‘Ikan—Ikan’, till we 
were down in the half darkness where the waves lapped 
the sand. There I saw a good-sized canoe with half a 
dozen men waiting, all looking, with their paddles in 
their hands, like so many fierce executioners, prepared 
to make an end of me. 

Mr. Ebony signed to me to get into the boat, and 
feeling that perhaps they might be going to make a pris- 
oner of me and take me to another island, I asked my- 
self whether I ought not to resist; but seeing how useless 
it would be, I resigned myself to my fate. I jumped into 
the canee; Mr. Ebony followed; and with no singing 
and splashing now, but in utter silence, we pushed off 
over the grey sea. 

‘Where are we going, I wonder?’ I said to myself. 

‘Ikan, Ikan, said Mr. Ebony, shaking something in 
the bottom of the canoe. 

‘Ikan! where’s that, I wonder? I said to myself 
‘Why, these are fishing-lines. Ikan, fish, I exclaimed, 
pointing to the lines and then to the sea, making as if to 
throw in one of the lines. 
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‘Ikan, Ikan,’ cried Mr. Ebony, grinning with 
delight, and then he touched my hands and the lines, 
and patted my back, dancing about afterwards till he 
nearly danced overboard. After this he became a little 
more calm, but kept on smiling in the most satisfied 
way, and shouting ‘Ikan, Ikan’; all the others saying it 
after him as if they were highly pleased. And when to 
please them I said ‘Ikan, Ikan,’ they uttered a shout, 
and I felt quite at home, and delighted at having come. 

I don’t know how it was, but as soon as I felt sat- 
isfied that they were not going to do me any harm I 
began to learn how much they were all like a set of 
schoolboys of my own age, for big, strong, well-made 
men as they were, they seemed to be full of fun, and as 
young as they could be. 

They paddled swiftly out and away from the land, 
working hard to send the great canoe well along over the 
long rollers that we seemed to climb, to glide down the 
other side; and, with the exception of the heaving, slow 
rolling motion of the sea, all being deliciously calm, I 
thoroughly enjoyed my ride. Mr. Ebony, who was ev- 
idently a very big man amongst his people, had taken a 
great liking to me and kept on drawing my attention to 
every splash on the surface of the water, and then to 
the busy way in which he was preparing his coarse 
fishing-lines. 

I suppose there are some boys who never cared for 
fishing; but I must confess that I was always passionately 
fond of it, and now to be out on this tropic sea before 
sunrise, with the stars seen faintly here and there, my 
companions keeping up a rhythmical motion of the 
paddles, and the water lapping up against the bow of 
the canoe, I felt an indescribable kind of delight that no 
words of mine will put on paper. 

{ should think we paddled about a couple of miles, 
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and then at a word from Mr. Ebony the paddles were 
all laid in, and a line, with its great coarsely-made hooks 
formed out of well-sharpened pieces of brass wire, was 
handed to me, my guide showing me hew to throw it 
over the side. Not that I needed showing, for it seemed 
to come quite natural; and I began to think, as I passed 
the line over, of the sticklebacks on Clapham Common. 
and the occasional carp that we schoolboys used to 
catch. 

Mr. Ebony grinned with satisfaction, and threw his 
own line over the side just as a splash behind me made 
me turn in time to see a rope running out rapidly, ev- 
idently attached to some kind of anchor. 

This checked the canoe, which was floating along so 
fast that it had begun to ride over our line, which now, 
however, floated away upon the swift current. 

There was no noise or chattering now, but everyone 
sat or stood very quietly in the canoe, and I saw that 
three of them had long spears, barbed like hooks, and 
looking as if they were meant for catching fish. 

There was a good length of line in my hands, which 
I kept on paying out, as the sailors call it, just as Mr. 
Ebony was letting out his till it was nearly all gone, 
and I saw that the end was tied to the edge of the canoe. 
But still there was no sign of any fish. I was beginning 
to stare about me, for just then a patch of golden light 
seemed to start out into view, and I could see that the 
tops of the mountains in the island were just catching 
the first rays of the sun, while the stars that had been 
looking so pale seemed to go out quickly one after 
another. 

II 

‘I wonder whether Uncle Dick is awake yet, I 
thought to myself, and what he will say to my being 
away, and— i 
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An exclamation from one of my companions brought 
me back from my dreamy thoughts. At the same time, 
something else roused me, and that was a sharp jerk at 

\ the line, which snatched it quite out of my hands, and 
had it not been fastened to the side of the boat I should 
have lost it. 

Mr. Ebony was coming to my help, but seeing me 
dart at it again and catching hold, begin to haul in and 
struggle hard with my fish, he rubbed himself and 
grinned, especially when he saw that I had to hang on 
with all my might to keep from being dragged out of 
the canoe. 

The next moment he had enough to do to manage 
a fish that had taken his bait, and to keep it from crossing 
my line and getting them into a tangle. 

It was quite startling for the moment to get hold 

: Of so strong a fish, one which darted here, there, and 
“everywhere; now diving straight down, now running 
, away out to sea. Then when I thought the line must 
snap, for it made tugs that cut my hands and jerked my 
¿ shoulders, I uttered a cry of disappointment, for the line 
, came in slack, and the fish was gone. 
, It puzzled me to see how coolly the others took it, 
, but I supposed that they were used to losing fish from 
, the badness of their tackle. Besides, there was evidently 
, a big one on Mr. Ebony’s line to take their attention. 
, ‘I wonder whether he has taken the hook,’ I thought 
, to myself as I carefully drew in the line, coiling it neatly 
” down between my legs, yard after yard, till I had pulled 
/ in at least fifty yards of the coarse cord. Then, to my 
“utter astonishment, there was a sudden check or rush, 
and the line began to run rapidly out again, my fish 
being still there. I saw now that it had made a rush in 
towards the canoe, and then lain quite still close to the 
‘ bottom till I had disturbed it by jerking the line as Į 
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hauled it in. 

The rest that it had had seemed to have made it 
stronger than ever, for it darted about at a tremendous 
pace, and I was still playing it, Jetting it run when it 
made fierce dashes, and hauling in the line whenever it 
grew a little slack. Just then there was a bit of a bustle 
by my side as Mr. Ebony drew his fish close up to the 

ide of the canoe, and one of the men darted a barbed 
spear into it and lifted it into the canoe. 

\ It was a beautifully-marked fish about three feet 
long, and as I glanced at it I wondered whether mine 
would be as big; and then I thought it must be bigger 
as it pulled with such tremendous force. But at last its 
struggles grew less and less powerful, and twice over 
was able to draw it nearly to the surface, but only for 
to dart away again, and I thought it was lost. 

It seemed to excite a good deal of interest amongst 
the men, two of whom stood, one on either side of me, 
ready with their spears to make a thrust at the fish, and 
one of them stretched out his hand to take the line from 
me. But Mr. Ebony uttered such a fierce exclamation, 
and caught so angrily at a paddle, that the man drew 
back. After a long and gallant fight I at last drew my 
fish so close in that, just as it was in the act of dashing 
off again, a couple of spears transfixed it, and it was 
drawn over the side amidst a shout of triumph. 

Mr. Ebony, who was the most excited of all, pat 
ting me on the shoulders and shaking hands most eagerly 
with one of his men, took out the hook, and the line was 
thrown over again. I had now time to examine my 
prize, a splendid fish, flashing with glorious colours in 
the morning light. It was over a yard long, and very 
thick and round, while its glistening scales were as big 
as shillings at the very least. In fact, I don’t think ł 
should exaggerate if I said that some in the centre rows 
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were as large as two-shilling pieces, fluted and gilded, 
and some tinged with orange and glistening scarlet and 
green. 


So great was the delight of all on board that they 
began to dance and sing with such vigour that the canoe 
rocked about, and one man went head over heels out 
into the sea. 


I was horrified as I saw him disappear, but he was 
up again, grinning hugely, and slipped in over the 
side of the canoe like a great black eel, giving himself a 
shake to send the water out of his mop of hair, and then 
sitting down to watch us fish. 


For quite half an hour now we caught nothing, but 
it did not seem to matter, for there was so much to look 
at as the glorious sun rose over the sea, turning into 
., orange and gold. When I was tired of that, the beauty 
of the trees and mountains on the island, with the end- 
_ less changes of light and shade, made my heart beat with 
_ pleasure as I thought of what a lovely home these people 
possessed, and it seemed to explain to me why it was 
that they were all so childlike and happy. 


I caught another fish then of seven or eight pounds 
weight, different from the others, and Mr. Ebony caught 
seven or eight quickly one after the other, I suppose out 
of a shoal. Then, the anchor, which proved to be a curi- 
ous elbow, evidently the root of a tree, sharped at its 
points and weighted with a lump of coral, was hauled 
up and placed in the stern of the canoe, and laughing 
and chattering once again, we turned for the shore. 


Slightly adapted from 
George Manville Fenn’s 
NAT THE NATURALIST 
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On the passage 

1. What evidence is there in the passage to show that the nar- 
rator of the story is a schoolboy? 

2. Why was the boy frightened of Mr. Ebony and the others 
in the beginning? l 

3. What was Mr. Ebony shaking in the bottom of the canoe 
as it was paddled away from the shore? 

4. Why were Mr. Ebony and his men so friendly to the boy? 

5. What was the boy’s opinion of the character and behaviour 
of his companions? 

6. How can you tell that the boy had some experience of fish- 
ing with a line before? 

7. Why had the boy to struggle hard with the fish he had 
caught? Why did Mr. Ebony not come to his help? 

8. ‘I had now time to examine my prize.’ Describe the prize. 


9. How did Mr. Ebony and his men show their pleasure at 
the boy’s success? 

10. The boy enjoyed the fishing expedition, Was there any- 
thing else besides his success that was responsible for his 
enjoyment? 


Words and phrases 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of vour 
own: 
indescribable; occasional; resign myself to my fate; 
rhythmical motion; bustle; to my utter astonishment; 
transfixed; a shout of triumph. 
2. Give one word for each of the following phrases used in 
the text: 
make an end of; be passionately fond of: put on paper; 
with vigour; make a thrust at; drew back. 


3. Show by means of examples the difference between: 
haul and hail; lain and laid; paddle and puddle: 
tangle and tingle. 
Something to write 
Write a short essay on: ‘My first ride in a boat? 


64. CHORUS OF HOME-COMING SHIPS 


Here is a song supposed to be sung by the ships that are 
returning home with goods collected from different lands. The 
ships have sailed the seven seas, and have passed through arctic 
as well as torrid regions, braved all kinds of weather and have 
brought back the world’s wealth for man’s comfort and pleasure. 


From the uttermost bound 
Of the wind and the foam, 
From creek and from sound, 
We are hastening home. 


We are laden with treasure 
From ransacked seas, 
To charm your leisure, 
To grace your ease. 


We have trodden the billows, 
And tracked the ford, 
To soften your pillows, 
To heap your board. 


The hills have been shattered, 
The forests scattered, 

Our white sails tattered, 
To swell your hoard. 


Is it blossom, or fruit, or 
Seed, you crave? 

The land is your suitor, 
The sea your slave. 


We have raced with the swallows, 
And threaded the floes 
Where the walrus wallows 
"Mid melting snows; 
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Sought regions torrid, 
And realms of sleet, 

To gem your forehead, 
To swathe your feet. 


And behold, now we tender, 
With pennons unfurled, 

For your comfort and splendour, 
The wealth of the world. 


Alfred Austin 


What is the burden of the song of the home-coming 
ships? 

The ships are ‘hastening home. Show how the poet 
has used a rhythm that is in keeping with the speed 
of the ships. 


What is the ‘treasure’ that has been ‘ransacked’ from 
the seas? 


Study the rhyming sounds ‘shattered’ ‘scattered’ tat- 
tered’ in the fourth stanza. What effect does the poet 
wish to produce by these sounds? How do you think 
the white sails were ‘tattered’? 


What part of the world is described in the sixth stanza? 
Explain: 


(a) The land is your suitor 
The sea your slave. 


(b) To gem your forehead 
To swathe your feet. 


Show how the last stanza is a very effective ending for 
this beautiful poem. 


hs 


65. ‘RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI—I 


Some of you may have seen the mock fight.which a snake 
charmer sometimes arranges between the mongoose and the 
cobra that he carries along with him. The mongoose in its wild 
state is a deadly enemy of poisonous snakes like the cobra and 
the karait and attacks these dreaded creatures with boldness and 
skill. In the following story, Rudyard Kipling (1865-1936), who 
spent many years in India, both in his early childhood and in 
later life, gives a graphic account of the great war that Rikki- 
tikki, a mongoose belonging to an Englishman, fought with two 
cobras in the bathroom and the garden of his master’s bungalow. 
The story is taken from The Jungle Book, Kipling’s famous col- 
lection of stories about the strange animals of India. 


Tuts is the story of the great war that Rikki-tikki-tavi 
fought single-handed, through the bathrooms of the big 
bungalow in Segowlee cantonment. Darzee, the tailor- 
bird, helped him, and Chuchundra, the musk-rat, who 
never comes out into the middle of the floor, but always 
creeps round by the wall, gave him advice; but Rikki- 
tikki did the real fighting. 


He was a mongoose, rather like a little cat in his 
fur and his tail, but quite like a weasel in his head and 
his habits. His eyes and the end of his restless nose 
were pink; he could scratch himself anywhere he pleas- 
ed, with any leg, front or back, that hë chose to use: he 
could fluff up his tail till it looked like a bottle-brush, 
and his war-cry, as he scuttled through the long grass, 


was: “Rikk-tikk-tikki-tikki-tchk\’ 


One day, a high summer flood washed him out of 
the burrow where he lived with his father and mother 
and carried him, kicking and clucking, down a road- 
side ditch. He found a little wisp of grass floating there, 
and clung to it till he lost his senses. When he revived, 
he was lying in the hot sun on the middle of a garden 
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path, very draggled indeed, and a small boy was saying 
‘Here’s a dead mongoose. Let’s have a funeral.’ 

‘No, said his mother, ‘let’s take him in and dry him. 
Perhaps he isn’t really dead.’ 

They took him into the house, and a. big man picked 
him up between his finger and thumb, and said he was 
not dead but half choked; so they wrapped him in cot- 
ton-wool, and warmed him, and he opened his eyes and 
sneezed. 

‘Now, said the big man (he was an Englishman 
who had just moved into the bungalow), ‘don’t frighten 
him, and we'll see what he'll do.’ 

It is the hardest thing in the world to frighten a 
mongoose, because he is eaten up from nose to tail with 
curiosity. The motto of all the mongoose family is, 
‘Run and find out’; and Rikki-tikki was a true mongoose, 
He looked at the cotton-wool, decided that it was not 
good to eat, ran all round-the table, sat up and put his 
fur in order, scratched himself, and jumped on the 
_ small boy’s shoulder. 


‘Don't be frightened, Teddy,’ said his father. ‘That's 
his way of making friends’ 


‘Ouch! He’s tickling under my chin,’ said Teddy. 


Rikki-tikki looked down between the boy’s collar 
and neck, snuffed at his ear, and climbed down to the 
floor, where he sat rubbing his nose. 


‘Good gracious,’ said Teddy’s mother, ‘and that’s a 


wild creature! I suppose he’s so tame because we've 
been kind to him. 


‘All mongooses are like that,’ said her husband. ‘If 
Teddy doesn’t pick him up by the tail, or try to put him 
in a cage, he'll run in and out of the house all day long 
Let's give him something to eat.’ oe 
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They gave him a little piece of raw meat. Rikki- 
tikki liked it immensely, and when it was finished he 
went out into the veranda and sat in the sunshine and 
fluffed up his fur to make it dry to the roots. Then he 
felt better. 

‘There are more things to find out about in this 
house, he said to himself, ‘than all my family could find 
out in all their lives. I shall certainly stay and find out.’ 

He spent all that day roaming over the house. He 
nearly drowned himself in the bath-tubs, put his nose 
into the ink on a writing-table, and burnt it on the end 
of the big man’s cigar, for he climbed up in the big 
man’s lap to see how writing was done. At nightfall he 
ran into Teddy's nursery to watch how kerosene-lamps 
were lighted, and when Teddy went to bed Rikki-tikki 
climbed up too; but he was a restless companion, be- 
cause he had to get up and attend to every noise all 
through the night, and find out what made it. Teddy’s 
mother and father came in, the last thing, to look at their 
boy, and Rikki-tikki was awake on the pillow. ‘I don’t 
like that,’ said Teddy’s mother; ‘he may bite the child. 
‘Hell do no such thing,’ said the father. “Teddy’s safer 
with that little beast than if he had a bloodhound to 
watch him. If a snake came into the nursery now-—--’ 

But Teddy's mother wouldn't think of anything so 
awful. 

Early in the morning Rikki-tikki came to early 
breakfast in the veranda riding on Teddy’s shoulder, 
and they gave him banana and some boiled egg; and he 
sat on all their laps one after the other, because every 
well-brought-up mongoose always hopes to be a house- 
mongoose some day and have rooms to run about in, 
and Rikki-tikki’s mother (she used to live in the Gene- 
ral’s house at Segowlee) had carefully told Rikki what 
to do if ever he came across white men. 
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Then Rikki-tikki went out into the garden to see 
what was to be seen. It was a large garden, only half 
cultivated, with big rose bushes, lime and orange trees, 
clumps and bamboos, and thickets of high grass. Rikki- 
tikki licked his lips. “This is splendid hunting-ground, 
he said, and his tail grew bottle-brushy at the thought 
of it, and he scuttled up and down the garden, snuffing 
here and there till he heard very sorrowful voices in a 
thorn-bush. 

It was Darzee the tailor-bird, and his wife. They 
had made a beautiful nest by pulling two big leaves 
together and stitching them up the edges with fibres, 
and had filled the hollow with cotton and downy fluff. 
The nest swayed to and fro, as they sat on the rim and 
cried. 

“What is the matter?’ asked Rikki-tikki. 


‘We are very miserable,’ said Darzee. ‘One of our 
babies fell out of the nest yesterday, and Nag ate him.’ 

‘Hm!’ said Rikki-tikki, ‘that is very sad—but I am 
a stranger here. Who is Nag?’ 

Darzee and his wife only cowered down in the nest 
without answering, for from the thick grass at the foot 
of the bush there came a low hiss—a horrid cold sound 
that made Rikki-tikki jump back two clear feet. Then 
inch by inch out of the grass rose up the head and spread 
hood of Nag, the big black cobra, and he was five feet 
long from tongue to tail. When he had lifted one-third 
of himself clear of the ground, he stayed balancing to 
and fro exactly as a dandelion-tuft balances in the wind, 
and he looked at Rikki-tikki with the wicked snake's 
eyes that never change their expression, whatever the 
snake may be thinking of. 


‘Who is nag?’ said he. ‘T am Nag. The great god 
Brahm put his mark upon all our people when the first 
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cobra spread his hood to keep the sun off Brahm as he 
slept. Look, and be afraid!’ 


He spread out his hood more than ever, and Rikki- 
tikki saw the spectacle-mark on the back of it that looks 
exactly like the eye part of a hook-and-eye fastening. He 
was afraid for the minute; but it is impossible for a mon- 
goose to stay frightened for any length of time, and 
though Rikki-tikki had never met a live cobra before, his 
mother had fed him on dead ones, and he knew that all 
a grown mongoose’s business in life was to fight and eat 
snakes. Nag knew that too, and at the bottom of his 
cold heart he was afraid. 


‘Well, said Rikki-tikki, and his tail began to fluff 
up again, ‘marks or no marks, do you think it is right for 
you to eat fledglings out of a nest?’ 


Nag was thinking to himself, and watching the least 
little movement in the grass behind Rikki-tikki. He knew 
that mongooses in the garden meant death sooner 
or later for him and his family, but he wanted to get 
Rikki-tikki off his guard. So he dropped his head a little, 
and put it on one side. 


‘Let us talk, he said. ‘You eat eggs. Why should 
not I eat birds?’ 


“Behind you! Look behind you!’ sang Darzee. 


Rikki-tikki knew better than to waste time in star- 
ing. He jumped up in the air as high as he could go, and 
just under him whizzed by the head of Nagaina, Nag’s 
wicked wife. She had crept up behind him as he was 
talking, to make an end of him; and he heard her savage 
hiss as the stroke missed. He came down almost across 
her back, and if he had been an old mongoose he would 
have known that then was the time to break her back 
with one bite; but he was afraid of the terrible lashing 
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return-stroke of the cobra. He bit, indeed, but did nct 
bite long enough, and he jumped clear of the whisking 
tail, leaving Nagaina torn and angry. 

‘Wicked, wicked Darzee!’ said Nag, lashing up as 
high as he could reach toward the nest in the thorn- 
bush; but Darzee had built it out of reach of snakes, 
and it only swayed to and fro. 

Rikki-tikki felt his eyes growing red and hot (when 
a mongoose’s eyes grow red, he is angry), and he sat back 
on his tail and hind legs like a little kangaroo, and 
looked all round him, and chattered with rage. But 
Nag and Nagaina had disappeared into the grass. When 
a snake misses its stroke, it never says anvthing or gives 
any sign of what it means to do next. Rikki-tikki did not 
care to follow them, for he did not feel sure that he 
could manage two snakes at once. So he trotted off to 
the gravel path near the house, and sat down to think. 
It was a serious matter for him. 


On the passage 
l. Describe Rikki-tikki’s appearance. 
How did Rikki-tikki come into the big man’s bungalow? 


Mention four things that Rikki-tikki did on his first day in 
the bungalow which were in keeping with the motto of the 
mongoose family. 


co to 


4. What were Teddy's mother’s first reactions to Rikki-tikki’s 
strange behaviour? What did Teddy's father think of the 
mongoose? 

5. Describe Nag as he appears in the story for the first time. 

6. ‘Look, and be afraid!’ said Nag. What did he Want Rikki- 
tikki to look at? Why was Rikki-tikki not re 

7. Why did Nag involve Rikki-tikki in 
snakes eat? 


ally frightened? 
an argument about what 


§: Show how Nagaina’s attempt to make an end of Rikkitikki 
failed, 
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Language study 
1. Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 

draggled, motto, war cry, cower, to and fro, 

scuttle up and down, get (someone) off his guard. 

Which words in the passage mean the following? 

open space (usually floored and roofed) along the side or 

sides of a house; place where soldiers live; hole dug in the 

ground; making a sound like that of a hen; room in a 

house for the special use of children; young birds just able 

to fly. 
3. Bushes of roses, clumps of bamboos; thickets of high 
grass. 

The words in italics denote groups or collections. Give three 

_other words that can be used for groups or collections of 
trees. 
4. (a) 1. ‘Ouch! He’s tickling under my chin.’ 
2. ‘Hm! That is very sad. 

‘Ouch!’ is an exclamation expressing sudden pain. 

‘H’m’ (or, more fully, ‘Hem!’) is an exclamation expressing 
doubt or hesitation. Give one example each of exclamatory 
words expressing joy. grief, surprise and approval, and use them 
in sentences. 

(b) ‘Good gracious,’ said Teddy’s mother, ‘and that’s a wild 

creature!’ f 

The exclamatory expression “good gracious” expresses sur- 
prise. What feelings or emotions are expressed by: - 

Ah me! For shame! Well done! Well, well! 

Use the expressions in suitable sentences. 


Something to think about 

After Nag and Nagaina had disappeared into the grass, 
Rikki-tikki “trotted off to the gravel path near the house and sat 
down to think. It was a serious matter for him.” 

What do you suppose Rikki-tikki was thinking about and 
why was it a serious matter for him? 


Something to find out 

A mongoose is said to be like a little cat, a weasel and also 
a little kangaroo, Find out to what extent these comparisons 
are correct. 


© a = 
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IF you read the old books of natural history, you 
will-find they say that when the mongoose fights the 
snake and happens to get bitten, he runs off and eats 
some herb that cures him. That is not true. The vic- 
tory is only a matter of quickness of eye and quickness 
of foot, — snake’s blow against mongoose’s jump, — 
and as no eye can follow the motion of a snake’s head 
when it strikes, that makes things much more wonder- 
ful than any magic herb. Rikki-tikki knew he was a 
young mongoose, and it made him all the more pleased 
to think that he had managed to escape a blow from 
behind. It gave him confidence in himself, and when 
Teddy came running down the path, Rikki-tikki was 
ready to be petted. 


But just as Teddy was stooping, something flinched 
a little in the dust, and a tiny voice said: ‘Be careful 
I am death!’ It was Karait, the dusty brown snakeling 
that lies for choice on the dusty earth; and his bite js 
as dangerous as the cobra’s. But he is so smal] that 
nobody thinks of him, and so he does the more harm to 
people. 


Rikki-tikki’s eyes grew red again, and he danced up 
to Karait with the peculiar rocking, swaying motion 
that he had inherited from his family. It looks very fun- 
ny, but it is so perfectly balanced a gait that you can fly 
off from it at any angle you please; and in dealing with 
snakes this is an advantage. If Rikki-tikki had only 
known, he was doing a much more dangerous thing than 
fighting Nag, for Karait is so small, and can hin so 
quickly, that unless Rikki bit him close to the back of 
the head, he would get the return-stroke in his eye or 
lip. But Rikki did not know: his eyes were all red, and 
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he rocked back and forth, looking for a good place to 
hold. Karait struck out. Rikki jumped sideways and 
tried to run in, but the wicked little dusty grey head 
lashed within a fraction of his shoulder, and he had to 
jump over the body, and the head followed his heels 
close. 


Teddy shouted to the house: ‘Oh, louk here! Oin 
mongoose is killing a snake’; and Rikkitidki heard a 
scream from Teddy's mother. His father ran ous wiu 
a stick, but by the time he came up, Karait had func 
out once too far, and Rikki-tikki had sprung, joeped on: 
the snake’s back, dropped his head far betwven his for. 
legs, bitten as high up the back as he could set hold. 
and rolled away. That bite paralysed Karait, and Rikki- 
tikki was just going to eat him up from the tail. after 
the custom of his family at dinner, when he remember- 
ed that a full meal makes a slow mongoose, and if he 
wanted all his strength and quickness ready, he must 
keep himself thin. 


He went away for a dust-bath under the castor-oil 
bushes, while Teddy’s father beat the dead Karait. 
‘What is the use of that?’ thought Rikki-tkki. ‘I have 
settled it all’; and then Teddy’s mother picked him up 
from the dust and hugged him, crying that he had saved 
Teddy from death, and Teddy’s father said that he was a 
providence, and Teddy looked on with big scared eyes. 
Rikki-tikki was rather amused at all the fuss, which. of 
course, he did not understand. Teddy’s mother might 
just as well have petted Teddy for playing in the dust. 
Rikki was thoroughly enjoying himself, 


That night. ai dinner, walking to and fro among the 
wine-glasses on the table, he could have stuffed himself 
three times over with nice things; but he remembered 
Nag and Nagaina, and theugh it was very pleasant to 
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be patted and petted by Teddy’s mother, and to sit on 
Teddy’s shoulder, his eyes would get red from time to 
time, and he would go off into his long war-cry of 
“Rikk-tikk-tikki-tikki-tchk |" 

Teddy carried him off to bed, and insisted on Rikki- 
tikki sleeping under his chin. Rikki-tikki was too well- 
bred to bite or scratch, but as soon as Teddy was asleep 
he went off for his nightly walk round the house, and in 
the dark he ran up against Chuchundra, the musk-rat, 
creeping round by the wall. Chuchundra is a broken- 
hearted little beast. He whimpers and cheeps all the 
night, trying to inake up his mind to run into the middle 
of the room, but he never gets there. 


‘Don't kill me, said Chuchundra, almost weeping. 
‘Rikki-tikki, don’t kill me.’ 

‘Do you. think that a snake-killer kills musk-rats>’ 
said Rikki-tikki scornfully. 

‘Those who kill snakes get killed by snakes, said 
Chuchundra, more sorrowfully than ever. ‘And how am 
I to be sure that Nag won't mistake me for you some 
dark night?’ 

‘There’s not the least danger,’ said Rikki-tikki: ‘but 
Nag isin the garden, and I know you don’t go there.’ 

‘My cousin Chua, the rat, told me ’ said Chu- 
chundra, and then he stopped. . 

‘Told you what?’ 


‘H’sh! Nag is everywhere, Rikki-tikki. You sh 
have talked to Chua in the garden,’ iia 


‘I didn't —'so you must tell me. Quick, Ch 
dnt ve . Chuchun- 
dra, or I'll bite you! = 
Chuchundra sat down and cried till the tears rolled 
off his whiskers. f am a very poor man,’ he sobbed. 
I never had spirit enough to run out into the middle of 


= 
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the room. H’sh! I mustn’t tel] you anything. Can’t you 
hear, Rikki-tikki?’ 

Rikki-tikki listened. The house was as still as still, 
but he thought he could just catch the faintest scratch- 
scratch in the world,—a noise as faint as that of a wasp 
walking on a window-pane, — the dry scratch of a 
snake’s scales on brickwork. | 


‘That’s Nag or Nagaina,’ he said to himself; ‘and he 
is crawling into the bath-room sluice. Youre right, 
Chuchundra; I should have talked to Chua.’ 


He stole off to Teddy’s bath-room, but there was 
nothing there, and then to Teddy’s mother’s bath-room. 
At the bottom of the smooth plaster wall there was a 
brick out to make a sluice for the bath-water, and as 
Rikki-tikki stole in by the masonry curb where the bath 
is put, he heard Nag and Nagaina whispering together 
outside in the moonlight. 

‘When the house is emptied of people,’ said Na- 
gaina to her husband, ‘he will have to go away, and 
then the garden will be our own again. Go in quietly, 
and remember that the big man who killed Karait is the 
first one to bite. Then come out and tell me, and we 
will hunt for Rikki-tikki together,’ 


‘But are you sure that there is anything to be gain- 
ed by killing the people?’ said Nag. 

‘Everything. When there were no people ir the 
bungalow, did we have any mongoose in the garden? 
So long as the bungalow is empty, we are king and 
queen of the garden; and remember that as soon as our 
eggs in the melon-bed hatch (as they may to-morrow) 
our children will need room and quiet.’ 


T had not thought of that,’ said Nag. ‘I will go, 
but there is no need that we should hunt for Rikki-tikki 
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afterwards. I will kill the big man and his wife, and 
the child, if I can, and come away quietly. Then the 
bungalow will be empty, and Rikki-tikki will go. 

Rikki-tikki tingled all over with rage and hatred at 
this, and then Nag’s head came through the sluice, and 
his five feet of cold body followed it. Angry as he was, 
Rikki-tikki was very frightened as he saw the size of 
the big cobra. Nag coiled himself up, raised his head 
and looked into the bath-room in the dark, and Rikki 
could see his eyes glitter. 

"Now, if I kill him here, Nagaina will know; and if 
I fight him on the open floor, the odds are in his favour. 
What am I to do?’ said Rikki-tikki-tavi. 

Nag wayed to and fro, and then Rikki-tikki heard 
him drinking from the biggest water-jar that was used 
to fill the bath. ‘That is good, said the snake. ‘Now, 
when Karait was killed, the big man had a stick. He may 
have that stick still, but when he comes in to bathe in 
the morning he will not have a stick. I shall wait here 
till he comes. Nagaina — do you hear me? -— I shal] 
wait here in the cool till daytime.’ 


There was no answer from outside, so Rikki-tikki 
knew Nagaina had gone away. Nag coiled himself 
down, coil by coil, round the bulge at the bottom of 
the water-jar, and Rikki-tikki stayed still as death. After 
an hour he began to move, muscle by muscle. toward 
the jar. Nag was asleep, and Rikki-tikki looked at his 
big back, wondering which would be the best place for a 
good hold. ‘If I don’t break his back at the first jump,’ 
said Rikki, ‘he can still fight: and if he fights — oh, 
Rikki!’ He looked at the thickness of the Heck below 
the hood, but that was too much for him; and a bite 
near the tail would only make Nag savage. 


P % 
It must be the head he said at last: ‘the head 
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above the hood, and when I am once there, I must not 
let go.’ 


Then he jumped. The head was lying a little clear 


tu of the water-jar, under the curve of it; and, as his teeth 


k 
t 


(t 


met, Rikki braced his back against the bulge of the red 
earthenware to hold down the head. This gave him just 
one second’s advantage, and he made the most of it. 
Then he was battered to and fro as a rat is shaken by a 
dog — to and fro on the floor, up and down, and round 
in great circles; but his eyes were red, and he held on 
as the body lashed over the floor, upsetting the tin dip- 
per and the soap-disn and the flesh-brush, and banged 
against the tin side of the bath. As he held he closed 
his jaws tighter and tighter, for he made sure he would 
be banged to death, and, for the honour of his family, 
he preferred to be found with his teeth locked. He was 
dizzy, aching, aud felt shaken to pieces when something 


” went off like a thunderclap just behind him; a hot wind 


! 


knocked him senseless, and red fire singed his fur. ‘The 
big man had been wakened by the noise, and had fired 


both barrels of a shot-gun into Nag just behind the 
hood. 


Rikki-tikki held on with his eyes shut, for now he 
was quite sure he was dead: but the head did not move. 
and the big man picked him and said: ‘It’s the mon- 
goose again, Alice; the little chap has saved our lives 
now. Then Teddy’s mother came in with a very white 
face, and saw what was left of Nag, and Rikki-tikki 
dragged himself to Teddy’s bedroom and spent half the 
rest of the night shaking himself tenderly to find out 
whether he really was broken intc forty pieces, as he 
fancied. 


When morning came he was very stiff but well 
Pleased with his doings. ‘Now I have Nagaina to settle 
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with, and she will be worse than five Nags, and there’s 
no knowing when the eggs she spoke of will hatch. 
Goodness! I must go and see Darzee, he said. 


On the passage 


1 


N] 


10. 


Why was Rikki-tikki pleased with the result of his first en- 
counter with Nag and Nagaina? 

Who is Karait? Why was fighting Karait more dangerons 
for Rikki-tikki than fighting Nag? 


3. How did Rikki-tikki fight with Karait and kill him? 


Rikki-tikki was rather amused at all the fuss. What was 
the fuss and why was the mongoose amused at it? 
Describe Chuchundra’s behaviour and show how he was 
really ‘a broken-hearted little beast’, 

What was the plan that Nag and his wife secretly discussed 
in the moonlight in order to get rid of the people in the 
bungalow? 

What step did Nag take to kill Teddy’s father? 


. <.. and if he fights — O Rikki!’ Who said this? What is 


the significance of the remark? 


Describe the terrible struggle that took place between the 
cobra and the mongoose. How did it end? 


What was the effect of the struggle on Rikki-tikki? 


Language study 


l: 


Find the meanings of the following words: 
flinched, lunged, paralysed, battered. lashed, banged, 
singed. 


Use in sentences of your own: 


_ tingle all over with rage; rocking and swaying motion: 


stuff oneself with; brace one’s back against: drag oneself to. 
Explain the following with reference to the context: 

(a) A full meal makes a slow mongoose. 

(b) Teddy's father said he was a providence, 

(c) Something went off like a thunderclap behind him. 


ba AA 
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t (d) The victory is only a matter of quickness of eye anc 

\ quickness of foot—snake’s blow against mongoose s 
jump. 


4. (a) If I kill him, Nag will know. 
(b) If you read the old books of natural history, you will 
find that .... 


In each of the above sentences, though the principal clause 
‘contains a verb in the simple future tense, there is no future 
form of the verb in the adverb clause beginning with “if”. Re- 
member that “if” clauses showing condition do not as a rule 
have shall or will in them. 


Now complete each of the following sentences with the 

correct form of the verb in brackets : 

1. If you (be) not careful, you will get hurt. 

2, He will surely see her, if he (come) to office. 

3. Mother will be upset, if she (discover) the loss. 

4 If it (be) fine, I shall go for a swim. 

5. Will you help her if she (need) you? 

6 


. If he (not do) as he is told, he will be sorry. 


Something to write about 


In many ways Rikki-tikki talks and acts like a person. Des- 
cribe some of the things he does (both in this passage and the 
previous one) that show such human traits as curiosity, self- 
confidence, pride and cleverness. En 
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Wirnout waiting for breakfast, Rikki-tikki ran to the 
thorn-bush where Darzee was singing a song of triumph 
at the top of his voice. The news of Nag’s death was 
all over the garden, for the sweeper had thrown the body 
on the rubbish-heap. 


‘Oh, you stupid tuft of feathers!’ said Rikki-tikki 
angrily. ‘Ts this the time to sing?’ 


‘Nag is dead — is dead — is dead!” sang Darzee 
‘The valiant Rilki-tikki caught him by the head and 
held fast. The Ing man brought the hang-stick, and 
Nag fell into two pieces! He will never eat my babies 
again, 

‘All that’s true enough; but where’s Nagaina?” said 
Rikki-tikki, looking carefully round him. 

‘Nagaina came to the bath-room and called for 
Nag, Darzee went on; ‘and Nag came out on the end of 
a stick—the sweeper picked him up on the end of a 
stick and threw him upon the rubbish-heap. Let us sing 
about the great, the red-eyed Rikki-tikki!’ and Darzee 
filled his throat and sang. 

‘Tf I could get up to your nest, Pd roll all your 
babies out!’ said Rikki-tikki. ‘You don’t know when to 
do the right thing at the right time. You're safe enough 
in your nest there, but it’s war for me down here. Stop 
singing a minute, Darzee.’ 

‘For the great. the beautiful Rikki-tikki’s sake T will 
stop, said Darzee. ‘What is it, O Killer of the terrible 
Nag?’ 

‘Where is Nagaina, for the third time?” 

‘On the rubbish-heap by the stables. mourning for 
Nag. Great is Rikki-tikki with the white teeth.’ 
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‘Bother my white teeth! Have you ever heard 
where she keeps her eggs?’ 

‘In the melon-bed, on the end nearest the wall, 
where the sun strikes nearly all day. She hid them there 


« weeks ago. 


‘And you never thought it worth while to tell me? 
The end nearest the wall, you said?’ 

‘Rikki-tikki, you are not going to eat her eggs?’ 

‘Not eat exactly; no. Darzee, if you have a grain of 
sense you will fly off to the stables and pretend that 
your wing is broken, and let Nagaina chase you away 
to this bush. I must get to the melon-bed, and if I 
went there now she'd see me.’ 

Darzee was a feather-brained little fellow who 


* could never hold more than one idea at a time in his 


head; and just because he knew that Nagaina’s children 
were born in eggs like his own, he didn’t think at first 
that it was fair to kill them. But his wife was a sensible 
bird, and she knew that cobra’s eggs meant young 


cobras later on; so she flew off from the nest, and left 
- Darzee to keep the babies warm, and continue his song 


about the death of Nag. Darzee was very like a man 
in some ways. 

She fluttered in front of Nagaina by the rubbish- 
heap, and cried out: ‘Oh, my wing is broken! The boy 
in the house threw a stone at me and broke it? Then 
she fluttered more desperately than ever. 

Nagaina lifted up her head and hissed: “You warn- 
ed Rikki-tikki when I would have killed him. Indeed 
and truly, you've chosen a bad place to be lame in? And 
she moved toward Darzee’s wife, slipping along over 
the dust. 


r ‘The boy broke it with a stone!’ shrieked Darzee’s 
wife. 
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‘Well, it may be some consolation to you when 
youre dead to know that I shall settle accounts with 
the boy. My husband lies on the rubbish-heap this 
morning, but before night the boy in the house will lie 
very still. What is the use of running away? I am sure 
to catch you. Little fool, look at me!’ 

Darzee’s wife knew better than to do that, for a 
bird who looks at a snake's eyes gets so frightened that 
she cannot move. Darzee’s wife fluttered on, piping 
sorrowfully, and never leaving the ground, and Nagaina 
quickened her pace. 


Rikki-tikki heard them going up the path from the 
stables, and he raced for the end of the melon-patch 
near the wall. There, in the warm litter about the me- 
lons, very cunningly hidden, he found twenty-five eggs. 
about the size of a bantam’s eggs, but with whitish skin 
instead of shell. 


‘I was not a day too soon,’ he said: for he could see 
the baby cobras curled up inside the skin, and he knew 
that the minute they were hatched they could each kill 
a man or a mongoose. He bit off the tops of the eggs 
as fast as he could, taking care to crush the young cob- 
ras, and turned over the litter from time to time to see 
whether he had missed any. At last there were only three 
eggs left, and Rikki-tikki began to chuckle to himself, 
when he heard Darzee’s wife screaming : 


‘Rikki-tikki. I led Nagaina toward the house, and 
she has gone into the veranda, and — oh. come quickly 
-— she means killing!’ 


Rikki-tikki smashed two eggs, and tumbled back- 
ward down the melon-bed with the third egg in his 
mouth, and scuttled to the veranda as hard as he could 
put foot to the ground. Teddy and his mother and 
father were there at early breakfast; but Rikki-tikki saw 


he 
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that they were not eating anything. They sat stone-still 
and their faces were white. Nagaina was coiled up on the 
matting by Teddv’s chair, within easy striking-distance 
of Teddy’s bare leg, and she was swaying to and fro 
singing a song of triumph. 


‘Son of the big man that killed Nag,’ she hissed, 
‘stay still. I am not ready yet. Wait a little. Keep very 
still, all you three. If you move I strike, and if you do 
not move I strike. Oh, foolish people, who killed my 
Nag!’ 

Teddy’s eyes were fixed on his father, and all his 
father could do was to whisper: ‘Sit still, Teddy. You 
mustn’t move. Teddy, keep still.’ 


Then Rikki-tikki came up and cried: “Tum round, 
Nagaina; turn and fight!’ 


‘All in good time,’ said she, without moving her 
eyes. ‘I will settle my account with you presently. Look 
at your friends, Rikki-tikki. They are still and white; 
they are afraid. They dare not move, and if you come a 
step nearer I strike.’ 


‘Look at your eggs, said Rikki-tikki, ‘in the melon- 
bed near the wall. Go and look, Nagaina. 


The big snake turned half round, and saw the egg 
on the veranda. ‘Ah-h! Give it to me, she said. 


Rikki-tikki put his paws one on each side of the 
egg, and his eyes were blood-red. “What price for a 
snake’s egg? For a young cobra? For a young king- 
cobra? For the last—the very last of the brood? The ants 
are eating all the others down by the melon bed.’ 


Nagaina spun clear round, forgetting everything for 
the sake of the one egg; and Rikki-tikki saw Teddy s 
father shoot out a big hand, catch Teddy by the should- 
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er, and drag him across the little table with the tea-cups, 
safe and out of reach of Nagaina. 

‘Tricked! Tricked! Tricked! Rikk-tck-tck!’ chuck- 
led Rikki-tikki. ‘The boy is safe, and it was I — I — I 
that caught Nag by the hood last night in the bath- 
room. Then he began to jump up and down, all four 
feet together, his head close to the floor. ‘He threw me 
to and fro, but he could not shake me off. He was dead 
before the big man blew him in two. I did it. Rikki- 
tikki-tck-tck! Come then, Nagaina. Come and fight with 
me. You shall not be a widow long.’ 


| Nagaina saw that she had lost her chance of killing 

Teddy, and the egg lay between Rikki-tikki’s paws. 
‘Give me the egg, Rikki-tikki. Give me the last of my 
eggs, and I will go away and never come back.’ she said. 
lowering her hood. 


‘Yes, you will go away, and you will never come 
back; for you will gg to the rubbish-heap with Nag. 
Fight, widow! The big man has gone for his gun! 
Fight!’ 

Rikki-tikki was bounding all round Nagaina. keep- 
ing just out of reach of her stroke, his little eyes like hot 
coals. Nagaina gathered herself together, and flung out 
at him. Rikki-tikki jumped up and backward. 


Again 
and again and again she struck, and each time her 
head came with a whack on the matting of the veranda, 


and she gathered herself together like a watch-spring 
Then Rikki-tikki danced in a circle to get behind her. a od 
Nagaina spun round to keep her head to his head, so 
that the rustle of her tail on the matting sounded like 
dry leaves blown along by the wind. - 


He had forgotten the egg. It still lay on the ve- 
randa, and Nagaina came nearer and n 


earer to it, till 
at last, while Rikki-tikki was drawing bre hea 


ath, she caught 


~ 
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it in her mouth, turned to the veranda steps, and flew 
like an arrow down the path, with Rikki-tikki behind 
her. When the cobra runs for her life, she goes like a 
whip-lash flicked across a horse’s neck. 


Rikki-tikki knew that he must catch her, or all the 
trouble would begin again. She headed straight for the 
long grass by the thorn-bush and as he was running 
Rikki-tikki heard Darzee still singing his foolish little 
song of triumph. But Darzee’s wife was wiser. She 
flew off her nest as Nagaina came along, and flapped 
her wings about Nagaina’s head. If Darzee had helped 
they might have turned her, but Nagaina only lowered 
her hood and went on. Still, the instant’s delay brought 
Rikki-tikki up to her, and as she plunged into the rat- 
hole where she and Nag used to live, his little white 
teeth were clenched on her tail, and he went down with 
her—and very few mongooses, however wise and old 
they may be, care to follow a cobra into its hole. It was 
dark in the hole, and Rikki-tikki never knew when it 
might open out and give Nagaina room to turn and strike 
at him. He held on savagely, and struck out his feet 
to act as brakes on the dark slope of the hot, moist 
earth. 


Then the grass by the mouth of the hole stopped 
waving, and Darzee said: ‘It is all over with Rikki-tikki! 
We must sing his death-song. Valiant Rikki-tikki is dead! 
For Nagaina will surely kill him underground ’ 


So he sang a very mournful song that he made up 
on the spur of the moment, and just as he got to the most 
touching part the grass quivered again, and Rikki-tikki, 
covered with dirt, dragged himself out of the hole ~ 
by leg, licking his whiskers. Darzee stopped with . 
little shout. Rikki-tikki shook some of the dust out of 
his fur and sneezed. ‘It is all over,’ he said. ‘The widow 


bod ee- 
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will never come out again. And the red ants that live 
between the grass-stems heard him, and began to troop 
down one after another to see if he had spoken the 
truth, 

Rikki-tikki curled himself up in the grass and slept 
where he was—slept and slept till it was late in the 
afternoon, for he had done a hard dav’s work. 

‘Now, he said, when he awoke, T will go back to the 
house. Tell the Coppersmith, Darzee, and he will tell 
the garden that Nagaina is dead.’ 


The Coppersmith is a bird who makes a noise 
exactly like the beating of a little hammer on a copper 
pot; and the reason he is always making it is because 
he is the town-crier to every Indian garden, and tells all 
the news to everybody who cares to listen. As Rikki- 
tikki went up the path, he heard his ‘attention’ notes 
like a tiny dinner-gong; and then the steady ‘Ding-dong- 
tock! Nag is dead—dong! Nagaina is dead! Ding- 
dong-tock!’ That set all the birds in the garden sing- 
ing, and the frogs croaking; for Nag and Nagaina used 
to cat frogs as well as little birds. 

When Rikki got to the house, Teddy and Teddy's 
mother (she still looked very white, for she had been 
fainting) and Teddy’s father came out and almost cried 
over him; and that night he ate all that was given hin 
till he could eat no more, and went to bed on Teddy's 
shoulder, where Teddy’s mother saw him when she 
came to look late at night. 

‘He saved our lives and Teddy’s life, she said to her 
husband. ‘Just think, he saved all our lives! 

Rikki-tikki woke up with a jump, for all the mon- 
gooses are light sleepers. 

‘Oh, it’s you,’ said he. ‘What are vou bothering for? 
All the cobras are dead: and if they weren't, I'm here.’ 
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Rikki-tikki had a right to be proud of himself; but 


he did not grow so proud, and he kept that garden as a 
mongoose should keep it, with tooth and jump and 
spring and bite, till never a cobra dared show its head 
inside the walls. 


Slightly adapted from 
Rudyard Kipling 's 
JUNGLE BOOK 


On the pussage 


i, 


2. 


Why was Darzee singing a song of triumph? What was 
the theme of his song? 

What did Rikki-tikki think of Darzee and his rejoicing? 
In what way did Rikki-tikki want Darzee to help him? 
Why was he not able to extend the help required? 

How did Darzee’s wife lead Nagaina away from the melon- 
bed where her eggs lay? 

How did Rikki-tikki carry out his plan of destroying the 
eggs before they were hatched? Why do you think he 
did not destroy the last egg? 

Describe the scene that Rikki-tikki saw when he rushed to 
the veranda of the house with the last snake’s egg in his 
mouth. 

What clever trick did Rikki-tikki play to make Nayaina 
lose the chance of killing Teddy? 

Describe the fight between Rikki-tikki and Nagaina on the 
veranda. How did she manage to run away? 

‘Tt is all over, he said. The widow will never come out 
again.” How did Rikki-tikki succeed in bringing about the 
widow’s end? 


10. What is the coppersmith’s role in the story? 


Language study 


hi 


Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
own: 
valiant, chuckle, hold fast, sit stone-still, out of reach, 
headed for, quicken one’s pace, clench, quiver. 
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Explain the idiomatic expressions in the following sen- 
tences : 


(a) ‘And you never tnought it worth-while to tell me? 


(b) Darzee’s wife knew better than to do that. 
(c) I was not a day too soon. 
(d) Nagaina was... . within easy striking distance of 


Teddy’s bare leg. 
(e) ‘All in good time, said she, without moving her eyes. 
(f) Darzee said ‘It is all over with Rikki-tikki, 
(g) So he sang a mournful song that he made up on the 
spur of the moment. 


Throughout the story the author skilfully uses words and 
comparisons to help us hear the sounds of the animals he 
is writing about or to make his description very vivid. Here 
is one example (taken from the second extract) where the 
sounds of the words imitate the voices of the animals : 


He whimpers and cheeps all night. 


And here is a striking comparison which echoes the 
sound of the shotgun that Teddy’s father used to kill Nag. 


Something went off like a thunderclap just behind him. 


(a) From this passage and also the two 


previous passages 
make a list of sound words used for 


animal voices. 

(b) Give at least three striking comparisons used by the 
author to make his description very vivid. l 

Look at the verbs in each of the following sentences: 

(a) If I went there now she would see 

(b) If Darzee had helped the 
turned her. 


me. 


y might have (or would have) 


The verb forms in the two conditional clauses are in 
the past tense and in the past perfect tense: and they do 
not contain would or should, even though would is found 
in the two principal clauses. 

On the pattern of the 
of the following sentences, 
verb in brackets: 


above examples, complete each 
using the correct form ot the 
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1l. If we (have) a lot of money, we would help her. 
2. Everything would go well if you (take) his advice. 


3. If you (have) nothing to do, you should have come 
here. 


The dog would have bitten you, if it (run) out, 

If she (be) older, she would not make this mistake. 
I should have won the prize if I (work) hard. 

You (be) ill if you always ate so much. 


OP NDUNA 


We (enjoy) the play if it had not been so long. 


Something to think about 

l. The story of Rikki-tikki-tavi has been written from the 
point of view of the animals. What do you think the author 
achieved by using this method? What does the dialogue of the 
animal characters add to the story? What would the story have 
lost if the author had told only what was seen or understood by 
one of the human characters? 


2. How does this story illustrate the idea that animals are 
capable of great courage and intelligence? 


Something to write 

1 Write what you have learned from this story about the 
habits of the mongoose, the cobra and other animals. 

2. Who is the most amusing animal in the story? Write a 
humorous sketch of this character. 


E 


68. THE PRINCESS ON THE ROAD 


In this one-act play a princess, who is in search of adven- 
ture, leaves her palace and, dressed in a peasant girls ragged 
clothes, goes to a little village several miles away from her 
home. The villagers, men and women, on returning from the 
fields, find her with some of the things taken from one cf the 
cottages and set upon her in the belief that she had stolen 
them. The ordeal that the princess goes through as a result 
ot her adventure and the skill by which she saves herself in 
the end are very dramatically presented here. The plav is taken 
from THE LITTLE BOY OUT OF THE WOOD. AND OTHER 
DREAM PLAYS by Miss Kathleen Conyngham Greene. 


PERSONS 
THE PRINCESS 
A JUGGLER 
LABOURERS, WOMEN AND CHDDREN 


ScENE: The street of a country village. 

A wide road leads into the little village. A market cross 
on three steps stands in the middle of the road. To 
the left is a pond with some ducks splashing about 
in it. To the right are a few cottages, gardens in 
front of them, filled with flowers. 

The princess enters, walking along the road. She is 
dusty, the edge of her skirt is torn, and one of her 
shoes has come of. She wears her hair in a lone 
pigtail under a cotton handkerchief. She is pick- 
ing the flowers that hang out of the cottage gar- 
dens. and singing as she goes. 

PRINCESS [singing]. 

“For me are your songs and your smiles and 
your tears, 
For me, for ever, for all the years, 

I have conquered all your fears, 
Now, for ever, for all the vears. 
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For me are you, are you and your smile, 
Now, for ever and all the while... Ai 
[She sits down on the steps of the cross with 
the flowers in her lap.] 


princess. Where am I now? I must be twelve 
miles from home. And no one has known me! How 
I will laugh at Florimund! This is life! Jf I can do 
this once in every month I shall not mind the sentries 
and the banquets. Our good Florimund will find me 
an angel when I return. How he will laugh when he 
sees my dust and my rags! Can I get a coach from 
here, | wonder, tu take me home? [She twists her red 
rose round and round between her fingers.| Where are 
all the people? This is like a village of the dead. I am 
thirsty. I will have a glass of milk, and then one of these 
good villagers shall drive me home. Where are they 
all? [She rests her two hands on the step and looks 
round.| No one in sight. Hoh! la la! [She calls loudly. | 


TA little child appears out of one of the cottages 
and looks at her over the gate.| 


princess [beckoning with her fingers|. Come here, 
little one! Where are all the people? 


cmLp [with his finger in his mouth]. In th’ fields. 
Harvesting! 

PRINCESS. Harvest? Oh. this is very rural! Tell me, 
has your mother any milk? 

CHILD. Aye. 

PRINCESS, Get me a cup of milk, will you? I am 
very thirsty. 

cmp [pointing over his shoulder towards the cot- 
tage|. In there. 


princess [coming down the steps]. Oh, it is in 
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there, is it? And J must go and get it for myself? This 
is a great adventure! And what a tale for Florimund' 

[She goes across the road, through the garden, and 

disappears into the cottage. In a few minutes 
she comes out, carrying a jug and a cup, a loaf 
of bread and a knife.] 

PRINCESS. Now, little one, we will eat here on the 
steps and see when your father and mother come home. 
Will you not have a bit of this good white bread? 

CHILD [standing up straight at the foot of the cross 
with his hands behind his back]. No. ’Tis the Sunday 
loaf. 


PRINCESS. But eat now. There will be some for 
Sunday as well. 


CHILD. Nay. Mother'll beat me. 

[He runs back into the cottage. The PRINCESS crum- 
bles the remains of the bread between her 
fingers and throws it on to the road for the 
ducks, ] 

PRINCESS [singing]. 

“And mine are your smiles and your songs and 
your tears, 
Now, for ever, for all the years... .” 

[There is a sound of many voices coming along the 

road. The princess pulls down the torn hem 


of her skirt and pushes back the hair from her 
face. | 


PRINCESS [to herself]. Here are the harvesters! 


Now to get a cart and to. drive home. IĮ could not walk 


another three steps. How Florimund will laugh! In- 
deed, I am quite like a girl of the people! 

[She sticks out her dusty, shoeless foot and looks at 

it. The villagers enter. straggling one by one. 
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Men and women with rakes and scythes, one 
woman carrying a heavy basket of apples. The 
first woman stops at the foot of the cross and 
stands with arms akimbo, looking up at the 
PRINCESS. ] 

FIRST woMAN. And who is this? 

princess [nodding and smiling]. Good evening, 

good dame. 

First woMAN. Oh! good evening! 

[The others gather up, talking and laughing, and 
put down their burdens round the steps of the 
cross. | 

princess. Will one of you have the goodness to har- 

ness a cart for me? I wish to return to the town. 

[There is a chorus of laughter.| 

FIRST MAN. Eh! No doubt! 

[He turns away and spits on to the road. | 

PRINCESS [standing]. Will you have the goodness 

to do it for me now? I must return at once to the town. 

SECOND WOMAN [sitting down on the lowest step 

and tying her shoe]. She’s cracked, no doubt, poor girl! 

- PRINCESS. I have asked you twice. Did you hear 


m SECOND MAN. Aye! Ask again and then move on. 
e cant have vagabonds here. 


PRINCESS [sitting down and laughing helplessly). 
Oh, Florimund! How he will laugh! a 


THIRD WOMAN [very shrill-voiced, calling out from 


the crowd ] What i i j 
l at is that? Is it my jug there o 
step? Hold it up! diii —_— 


PRINCESS [holding up the jug]. Is it yours? I took 


it from the cottage there on the right. 


[She points towards the cotiage. | 
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THIRD woman. She took it! She took it! She tells 
me so! [She pushes past the other people on to the 
steps.] And my knife! And my cup! and plate! 

[Her voice gets shriller and shriller. The little child 

squeezes through the bystanders and comes up 
to her.] 

cmp. Mother! She took the loaf for Sunday! She 
gave it to the ducks, but wouldn't eat it! 

THIRD WOMAN. And my Sunday loaf! 

[She flings her hands up over her head. 

SECOND MAN [coming up the steps]. Did’e do it? 
Did ’e take the things? 

PRINCESS [cowering back against the stem of the 
cross|. Yes! I took them. 

THIRD WOMAN. Oh, the brazen-faced hussy! My jug 
and my loaf! What will we have for Sunday? 

PRINCESS. I’m sorry. I did... . 

THIRD WOMAN. Sorry ... Sorry ... So will you be! 
And how do we know what else may not have gone? 

FIRST WOMAN. That rose there! That will be from 
my garden! 

FOURTH WOMAN. My flowers too! She’s robbed more 
than th’ gardens, we'll see! 

THIRD WOMAN. Search her! Search her! 

[She seizes the princess by the shoulders and pulls 


at the front of her dress. The princess screams 
and pushes her off with her hands. 


princess. Oh! leave! leave me! I'll tell vou ... TU 
tell you who I am! 


FIRST WOMAN. Tis easy to see what you are! The 
beauty! 


Til 
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FIRST MAN. Where is the child? He'll say. [To the 
child] Answer me now! Did she go into the cottage? 

cHILD. Aye. She did. 

THIRD woman [who has been feeling over the PRIN- 
cess}. There is nothing here upon her. 

FIRST WOMAN [disconsolately|. Nothing? 

THIRD WOMAN [triumphantly] Ave, and that shows 
to me that there must be another one in it! She has 
passed things to another who has gone off with them! 
[She seizes the princess by the shoulder.| Where are 
they? The things ‘e took? 

PRINCESS [trembling]. I took nothing. 

THIRD woMAaN. Why did ’e go there into my house? 

PRINCESS I only took the bread and .... 

THIRD WOMAN ... and... and ... Do ’e all hear 
that? 

SECOND MAN. Let me come. TIl make her talk! 

[He comes up the steps and tries to grasp her arm.| 

PRINCESS [screaming]. No! No! No! I tell you I am 
the Princess! Oh! can’t yon believe what I say? 

SEVERAL VOICES [scornfully]. The Princess! The 
Princess ! 

THIRD MAN. Get her to the pond. She'll tell us what 
she’s taken! 

SEVERAL. Aye! The pond! 

princess [putting her hands over her eyes|. No! 
No! No! I have taken nothing! Only the bread; I was 
hungry! [The rHirp Man seizes her hand.| Oh; don't 
touch me! Cant you see? Don't you know? I am the 
Princess, 

THIRD WOMAN [pointing to priNcEsS’s foot]. With- 
out a shoe! And in rags! The Princess! 

[Shrieks of laughter from the crowd. | 
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PRINCESS. Won't you understand? It was for an 
adventure! Because my husband... ! Oh! Florimund! 


[The rirst woman has come round from behind 
and seized her by the shoulders. | 
FIRST WOMAN. Now up and stand, my hussy, and 
well see what cold water’ll make ’e say! 


SECOND MAN [from the background]. Whip her out 
of the place, the vagabond! 


SEVERAL. Have some fun with her first! 


[The princess flings her arms round the cross 
and screams. | 
THIRD WOMAN. Heat an iron at the forge! That'll 


make her speak! Like as not she took that hen and chic- 
ken of mine I lost last week! 


SEVERAL. No! The water! Fetch her to the pond! 


PRINCESS [turning round with her hands clasped 
behind her round the cross]. I am the Princess! Oh! 
can't you believe me? I am the Princess! 


[The yuccLer has come up the road and is standing 
on the outskirts of the crowd. He is richly 
dressed and is followed by a boy with a bas- 
ket.] 

JUGGLER. Hello! Hello! What have we here? 

SEVERAL MEN [turning round]. Oh! A gentleman! 

[The Furst man takes off his cap. The JUGGLER 
salutes briskly.] 


PRINCESS [shrilly]. It is the man who came to the 
Palace! You remember me! Don’t you remember me? 


juccLer. What? [He runs up the steps, 
aside the people. The princess holds out her h 
looks at her in amazement, then takes her hay 
it.] What? Your Highness? Is it . . 


pushing 
and. He 
ud kisses 
. ? What is all this? 
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PRINCESS [sobbing]. Oh! I wanted an adventure. 
I left them all and borrowed a peasant girl’s clothes. I 
came along the road, picking flowers ... all alone ... 
so free. . . . Then these set upon me and said I had sto- 
Jen their things. I only took alittle milk and bread 
and flowers. And they wont know who I am. 

[The people have been watching from the foot of 
the steps. | 

THIRD WOMAN [loudly]. Now, young sir! Let her 
be! We must finish our fun with her! 

SECOND MAN. Whip her out of the place, the vaga- 
bond! 

JUGGLER [turning round and speaking very clearly}. 
Good people, you do not know what you are doing! 
This is Her Highness the Princess, the newly married 
consort of our illustrious Prince Florimund. 

A VOICE. Princess! Ha! Ha! 

ANOTHER VOICE. Why is she dressed up so then? 


JUGGLER. For her own pleasure the Princess put on 
the simple clothes of a village girl... 


A voice. What! Those rags? 
JUGGLER. ... and came for a walk into the country. 


THIRD WOMAN [shrilly!. Tis likely, for a princess! 
Young man, give her here! We'll duck her! 

SECOND MAN. A vagabond, a vagabond! Whip her 
out of the place! 

JUGGLER. I tell you I myself had the honour of giv- 
ing a performance before Her Highness last week. Seve- 
ral performances. Her Highness’s grace and condescen- 
sion even went so far that she deigned. . .. 

FIRST WOMAN, Her Highness! Grace! Let be, young 
man! Princesses behave as princesses should. This is 
but a common vagabond. 
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SECOND MAN. And whip her out of the place! 
[The woman comes up the steps. The SECOND 
MAN is cracking a cart-whip in the background .| 
JUGGLER. I tell you, you are wrong! This is a gra- 
cious lady ! 
PRINCESS. Oh! tell them if they will let me go that 
my husband will give them anvthing they ask for! 


j ! 
JUccLER. One and all they deserve the gallows! 


PRINCESS. Do not make them more angry ! l Good 
people, if you will believe me, if you will let me just go 
quietly home, you may have anything you can ask for! 
Gold ... and silver . [she looks round] ... ducks, 
a hundred jugs and plates, a hundred loaves of bread 
. ++ I swear that I can give you this! 

JUGGLER. And I swear to you that she can do all 
she says. 

FIRST WOMAN. All very well, but howl we know? 
Show us something that'll prove it. What can e do? 
Princess, eh? 

JUGGLER [low and eagerly]. What can Your High- 
ness do? Quick! all may depend on this! 

PRINCESS [putting her hand up to her face]. What 
can I do? What can I do? 

[The seconp man cracks his whip loudly, close 
to her ear. Some one throws a stone into 
pond with a loud splash. T here is a shrill 
laugh. ] 

A VOICE. Splash her ini 


JUGGLER [to the crowd]. Her Highness can sing. 
No one can mistake the voice of a princess! 


FIRST MAN. Sing, can 'e? Let her sing to us, then, 
princess or no princess. 


OO __—__—_ 
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PRINCESS [looking round]. Have you a guitar? 
A viol? 
SECOND WOMAN. No, my dear. 

[There is a burst of laughter. The SECOND MAN 
is chasing the screaming children about the 
road with his whip. The princess claps 
her hands and sings quaveringly.| 

“For me are your smiles and your songs and 
your tears, 

Mine for ever, for all the years... .” 

[There is another burst of laughter.| 
A voice. Singing! Eh! Can ’e sing? “For me are 
your tears!” So they will be when ’e is in the pond! 
THIRD MAN [mimicking her in a brassy falsetto]. 
“Fer me are your smiles, fer me are your tears!” 
[Loud laughter from all sides.| 
juccLer. Oh! Your Highness, what can you do? 
PRINCESS. I can dance! Good people, I can dance 
for you! 
SECOND MAN. Dance down the street at the whip 
end, the vagabond! 
THIRD MAN. Aye! Let e dance! Let us see how a 
princess can dance! 

[The princess comes down from the steps and 
stands in the dust in the middle of the ring 
of the villagers. She holds her torn skirts in 
her hand and looks round vaguely.| 

PRINCESS. The music? Will you play? 

FIRST MAN. The music? Don't’e hear it? 

juccter [breathing very fast]. Your Highness, 
there is no music. 

[The princess makes the first steps of o minuet.| 
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FIRST WOMAN. Dancing! That’s dancing! As prin- 
cesses dance! [She laughs loudly. 


BET. Oh! lor! 


FIRST WOMAN [pushing her forward]. Here, Bet, 
can ‘e dance like that? 

BET [giggling]. Oh! lor! [She puts her hands 
on-her hips and kicks about her legs.] Dancing! 
Oh! lor! 

SECOND MAN [from the outskirts of the crowd}. 
Give her here! I'll make ber dance! 

[The princess runs up the steps and crouches 
down against the cross. The yuccier stands 
over her, glaring at the people. 

FIRST WOMAN [loudly and authoritatively|. Now 
here, then, young man! Give us vour princess! We 
have given her a chance to show herself! Could she 
ha’ danced or could she ha’ sung wed ha’ believed she 
were moren a vagabond. ... 

THIRD WOMAN [shrilly]. Thieving hussy ! 

FIRST WOMAN . . . . But she can do nothing. So we'll 
have a bit of fun with her and send her out on the 
road. 

SECOND MAN. Whip her out of the place! 

BET [giggling]. Dance again! Let ’e dance again! 

THIRD MAN [squeezing BET round the waist]. 
Here’s one as can dance. 

[BET struggles and shrieks ecstatically.] 

THIRD WOMAN. Come on now! 

[She grasps the princess’s arm.] 

JUGGLER [pushing himself between]. I tell you, 
you are mad fools! You will have your houses burnt 
above your heads! Do you think the Prince will par- 
don such treatment as this? And if vau kill her, as 
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you will surely kill her, a delicate woman! . . . do you 
think the Prince-will be content till he has seen you all, 
men, women, and children dead before his eyes? 
Can't you see that this is not a common road woman? 
[Some people look at one another nervously. | 
FIRST MAN. Let 'e show us something! What can 

e do? We won't let vagabonds pass! 

[The yuccier looks round in despair. He sees 
his boy holding the basket on the outskirts 
of the crowd, and signals to him wildly. 
Then he turns to the princess. | 

JUGGLER. Does Your Highness remember? Could 
Your Highness do the trick with the balls that you were 
so gracious as to learn from me? 

PRINCESS. Throwing the balls? Oh, yes! I used to 
play with my sisters. 

JUGGLER. Your Highness would deign? 

PRINCESS. I could do it. I think I could do it. 

[She pushes up the sleeve from her urm.] 

JUGGLER [to the crowd, taking a deep breath). 
You ask to see some sign that this is a princess, a lady 
from the highest place in the land? Well ... since you 
must see... ! Which of you can throw a ball into the 
air and catch it? 

BET [from the foreground, where she is peering 
impertinently at the princess]. I could. 

yuccLer. Which of you can throw two balls and 
catch them? 

woman [pushing forward a small boy| Johnny 
here, he can. 

yuccLer. Which of you could throw three balls, 
and four and five and keep them flying above the 
ground? Which of you? 
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[The yuccier’s boy pushes to the steps with his 
gaily decorated basket. The juccirr 
fumbles with the strings. | 

PRINCESS [eagerly]. No. No. Give me that basket 
of apples! 

[The people are all listening and watching. The 
SECOND WOMAN drags up the basket of ap- 
ples. The princess stoops down and takes 
three apples into her lap. She throws them 
up and catches them again, keeping them 
flying in the air at once. | 

FIRST MAN. See her now? Could ’e do that, Bet? 
Could ’e, Johnny? , 
JOHNNY [watching open-mouthed]. Nay! 
[The princess takes another apple and keeps 
four flying at once.] 
FIRST WOMAN. Do ’e see? Do ’e see? 
SECOND WOMAN. Look at her hands! She never 
did no scrubbing! 

[The juccier leans against the cross with fold- 
ed arms, looking at the ground. The prix- 
cess takes a fifth apple. A loud murmur of 
admiration comes from the crowd. | 

PRINCESS [singing, keeping the apples spinning 


from hand to hand]. 


“For me are your songs and your smiles 
and your tears. 
Mine for ever, through all the years; 
Give me your hand, forget your fears...” 
FIRST MAN. Could ’e do that? Could ’e? 
[The people press all forward. watching. | 


FIRST WOMAN. Do ’e see the lace at her elbow? 
Under the ragged sleeve? 
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SECOND MAN [holding his breath]. Will she drop it 
now... ? No! 
PRINCESS [singing]. 
“I have conquered all your fears, 
For ever, for ever, for all the years, 
And mine for ever shall be your smile... .” 
Throw me another apple! 
FIRST WOMAN [in awe]. What! Another apple! 
THIRD WOMAN. Give it now! 
[A man comes forward sheepishly 
. with an apple.| 
PRINCESS [imperiously]. Throw it! Throw it! 
[She catches it and spins it with the others. The 
six apples jump up and down round her like 
the weaving of a pattern. A cry of admira- 
tion comes from the crowd.| 
PRINCESS [singing]. 
[ “Mine for ever, for all the years.” 
= [She spins one apple at jJounny, who is gazing with 
open mouth.] For you! 
[She spins another at Bet, who drops it and 
gropes on her knees after it in the dust. 
The third flies up in the air. The JUGGLER 


gives a start, spreads out his two palms and 
catches it. The princess stands up, three 
} apples leaping up and down from her 
hands. She looks round at the crowd of 
faces. | 


princess. Whoever catches this may lend me a 
cart. [She spins one apple into the crowd.| Whoever 
catches this may lend me a horse. [She throws a se- 
cond.) And whoever this ...[she tosses it up and 
down]... may drive me back to the town. 
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[She throws the last apple up into the air 
There is a scramble | 

SEVERAL voices. I caught it...I did... .. I. 
[The princess sinks down on the step. A bat- 
tered country cart is dragged to the front 
of the cross. Some one brings out on old 
shaggy-legged horse. The THIRD MAN 
climbs on to the front of the cart, the 
SECOND MAN hands him the whip, which he 
waves with a beautiful flourish. The juc- 
GLER lifts the princess’s hand to his lips.] 


JUGGLER. Your Highness’s carriage waits! 
CURTAIN 


From Kathleen Conyngham Greene’s 
THE LITTLE BOY OUT OF THE WOOD 
and other DREAM PLAYS 


On the passage 

l. Why did the princess leave her Palace and come to the 
country village? -- 

2. Why did she think that the village was ‘a village of the 
dead’? 

3. Show how the princess looked ‘quite like a girl of the 
people’. 

4. Why was the ‘third woman’ furious with the princess? 

5. What different methods of punishing the princess were 
suggested by some of the villagers? 

6. What was the result of the princess’s attempt to sing and 
dance in order to prove that she was not a commoner? 
Why do you think the attempt failed to have the desired 
eftect? 

7. How did the juggler try to frighten the villagers? 

8. Describe the wonderful trick which the princess perform- 
ed with three, four, five and, finally, six apples. 

9 Show how the play has a truly dramatic ending. 
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Language study 

1 Use the following words and phrases in sentences of your 
Own: 
crumble, straggling one by one, with arms akimbo, 
bystander, on the outskirts of, in amazement, illustrious, 
fumble with, with a beautiful flourish, scramble. 

2. Explain with reference to the context: 

(a) ‘She’s cracked, no doubt, poor girl!’ 
(b) ‘Oh, the brazen-faced hussy!’ 

(c) ‘One and all they deserve the gallows!’ 
(d) ‘Give her here! I'll make her dance!’ 

3. Both the noun ‘grace’ and its adjective form ‘gracious’ are 
used in the text. 

Give the adjective forms of the following nouns (the 
first six of which are used in the text): 
adventure, doubt, amazement, music, fun, admiration, 
fame, slavery, history, splendour. 

4. Here are some adverbs ending in -ly used in the text: 
helplessly, triumphantly, scornfully, briskly. Their res- 
pective noun forms are helplessness, triumph, scorn, 
briskness. 

Make a list of all such adverbs that you can find in 
the text and give the noun form of each. 


Something to think about 


1. When the princess throws the last apple into the air, 
there is a scramble, why? 


2. Why do you think this drama is called a “dream play”? 


Something to find out 

If you were in charge of putting this play on the stage, 
what would be the chief difficulties you would find in staging 
it? How would you arrange to overcome these difficulties? 


Something to write 
Draw character sketches of: 
(a) the princess; 
(b) the juggler; 
(c) the third woman. 


MEET THE AUTHORS 


CAMPBELL, THOMAS, (1777-1844), a Scottish poet, was the 
editor of a monthly magazine and an anthologist (or one who 
makes a carefully chosen collection of poems) of some influence 
in his day. He is best known for his literary ballad, Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter (given in this book) and for some notable 
martial lyrics like Ye Mariners of England and Hohenlinden. 


CERVANTES, MIGUEL De, (1547-1616), was a Spanish novel- 
ist, dramatist and poet who produced a considerable quantity 
of literature (including about 30 plays), much of which is now 
forgotten. His reputation as a great writer in history rests en- 
tirely on his novel Don Quixote and on 12 short stories. 


Davies, Writtam Henry, (1871-1940), an English poet 
born in Wales, was associated with the group of poets called 
the Georgians, who in the early decades of the 20th century 
wrote poems about nature and rustic life in the manner of 
William Wordsworth, the great nature poet of the 19th Cen- 
tury. Until he was over 30 years of age, Davies was a tramp 
(or wandering beggar) and peddler by choice. His best-known 
book is his Autobiography of a Super-tramp (1908) written in 
prose. 


De La Mare, WALTER, (1873-1956), English poet and no- 
velist, was a romantic writer whose work expressed his inter- 
est in childhood, nature, dreams and the world of mystery, His 
first verses were written to please his own children, and he pub- 
lished the poems they loved in his collections of verse—The 
Listeners (1912), Peacock Pie (1942) and Collected Poems 
(1942). Besides poetry, Walter de la Mare has written stories 
for children, fairy tales and a few novels. 


Dickens, Cuar.es, See pp. 87-90. 


E1iot, GEorGE was the pen-name of Mary Ann Evans 
(1819-1880). At the time she started writing stories in the 
1850's, there was still some prejudice against women writers. 
and she therefore decided to publish her first novel Scenes 
from Clerical Life under the masculine name of George Eliot. 
This was followed by a number of other novels, Mill on the 
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Floss, Silas Marner, Romola and Middlemarch, generally consi- 
dered her finest work. George Eliot is even today regarded as 
one of the great English novelists of the age of Queen Victoria, 


Kwetinc, Rupyarp, (1865-1936), English novelist, poet and 
short story writer, was born in Bombay of British parents and 
spent the early years of his life in India. After nine years of 
schooling in England, he returned to his country and became 
a reporter on the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore; the 
collection of verses Departmental Ditties and the collection 
of stories Plain Tales From the Hills were originally written 
for the Gazette. Although four years later Kipling left India 
never to return, many of his greatest works including The 
Jungle Book , Just So Stories and Kim are based on Indian 
life and folklore. Kipling always glorified the British soldier 
and army life throughout the British Empire, as can be seen 
in his collection of poems called Barrack-Room Rallads, and 
he has heen criticised for this attitude. But his short stories 
and poems are popular even today. Among the many honours 
conferred on him was the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH, (1807-1882) poet, trans- 
Jator and college professor, was one of the best loved of Am 
rican writers in the nineteenth century. He translated some 
famous poems of European countries and wrote many tales 
in verse which dealt with remarkable events in European his- 
tory. But the poems by which he is best remembered today 
are: (a) the tales in verse like Hiawatha and The Courtship of 
Miles Standish in which he tried to preserve the stories of 
great events in America’s past; and (b) short  simply-worded 
poems on daily life such as The Village Blacksmith and 


A Psalm of Life, which generally ended with an easily under- 
stood moral. 


Marryat, Captain Freperick, (1792-1848) started writing 
novels about sea life after a distinguished career in the Bri- 
tish Navy. His novels such as Peter Simple, Mr. Midshipman 
Easy and Masterman Ready were for many years, favourites 
of boys all over the English-speaking world. Marryat’s writings 
are marked by a vivid description of character and intent: 
a sense of humour and a vigorous style, 
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MELVILLE, HERMAN, (1819-1891), novelist and poet, is now 
‘ecognised as one of the greatest American writers. After his 
father’s death in 1832, he tried several jobs to help his family, 
including work as a clerk in a bank, school teaching and going 
to sea. He drew upon his experiences at sea and in the South 
Sea Islands to bring forth a series of remarkable novels, which 
were neglected in his day, but which are now regarded as 
some of the great masterpieces of American literature. His 
greatest novel, published in 1851, was Moby-Dick, the story of 

‘the hunt for the great white whale. 


Namu, Sarom, (1879-1949), the first woman President of 
Indian National Congress and a great leader of the freedom 
movement in India, was a scholar, a dreamer and a poet. She 
was sometimes called “the Nightingale of India.” She pub- 
lished three volumes of poetry in English The Golden Thre- 
shold, The Bird of Time and The Broken Vine. Her lovely 


poems give us rich, colourful pictures of Indian life and acti- 
vities. 


READE, CHARLES, (1814-1884), an English novelist, wrote a 
number of novels and plays which often dealt with the social 
problems of England in his times. He is remembered today, 
however, for his historical romance, The Cloister und the 
Hearth, the action of which takes place on the continent of 
Europe in the later years of the 15th century. 


Scorr, Sir WALTER, See pp. 145-148, 


SEWEL, ANNA, (1820-1878), an English writer, is best 
known for her extremely popular book, Black Beauty, the Au- 
tobiography of a Horse, which was translated into most Eu- 
ropean langueges. She also wrote stories in prose and verse 
for children. 


SouTHEY, ROBERT, (1774-1843) belonged to a group of ro- 
mantic poets in the 19th century called the Lake Poets, a 
group which included Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. 
Though most of Southey’s verse is now forgotten, his prose is 
still regarded with esteem, and his short biographies, like Life 
of Nelson, are appreciated even today, 
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STEVENSON, Rosert Louis, (1850-1894), Scottish poet, es- 
sayist and novelist, studied engineering and prepared for the 
bar, but never took up the practice of Law. About 1876, he 
began writing essays for magazines. Treasure Island, the book 
which brought him both fame and fortune, was published in 
1883, and during the next ten years a number of books came 
from his pen, the most popular of which are A Childs Garden 
of Verses, The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and 
the aistorical romance Kidnapped. All his life Stevenson had 
to fight against tuberculosis; but in spite of this he travelled 
widely and lived adventurously. He died on the island of 
Samoa in the South Seas, where the natives whose deep affec- 
tion he had won used to call him Tusitala or “Teller of Tales”. 


Tennyson, ALFRED, Lorp, (1809-1892), English poet, de- 
voted himself to writing poetry at an early age and became the 
most popular and successful poet during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. In 1850, he wrote In Memoriam, often considered 
his greatest poem, on the death of his close friend, Arthur Hal- 
lam. In the same year he was appointed Poet Laureate (or 
“Official poet”); and it was in this capacity that he composed 
The Charge of the Light Brigade included in this book. Ten- 
nyson spent his later years composing “Idylls of the King”, a 
group of twelve legends about King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. 


WorpswortH, WILLIAM, (1770-1850), the great English 
poet of nature, was born in the beautiful Lake District of 
north western England. The spirit of the clear blue lakes and 
their surrounding hills became a part of his being and is re- 
flected in all his poems. For a short period he was caught up 
in the excitement of the French Revolution; but he was dis- 
appointed and saddened by the Reign of Terror in France and 
turned his thoughts from politics to literature. The bulk of 
his best known poetry is contained in Lyrical Ballads which 
he published jointly with his friend, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Wordsworth wrote two long poems in blank verse—The Pre- 
lude, mainly autobiographical, and The Excursion explaining 
his religious and political beliefs. 
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